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FOREWORD 
This  analysis  of  the  commercial  policies  of  Chile  and  its  trade 
relations  with  the  world  and  with  the  ttaited  States,  1929-38,  is  one  of 
a  series  making  up  part  II  of  a  report  "by   the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
■ission  on  the  Foreign  Trade  of  Latin  America,   Part  I  deals  with  the 
trade  of  Latin  America  as  a  whole,  part  II  with  the  trade  of  individual 
Latin  American  countries,  and  part  III  with  Latin  American  export  com- 
modities.  Part  I  contains  a  short  description  of  the  Latin  American 
area,  a  consideration  of  the  commercial  policies  of  the  Latin  American 
co\intries,  an  examination  of  the  total  trade  of  Latin  America  with  the 
world  and  with  the  Ifaited  States,  and  an  analysis  of  special  problems 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  Latin  America,  indluding  those  arising  out  of 
the  present  £urop«an  war.  Part  II,  consisting  of  20  sections,  is  a  sur- 
rey of  the  coaaercial  policy  and  the  foreign  trade  of  each  of  the  20 
Latin  American  republics,  with  speciad  emphasis  on  the  trend,  composition, 
and  destination  of  exports,  and  the  trend,  composition,  and  source  of 
imports.   Each  section  also  contains  an  analysis  of  the  trade  of  the 
Ihiited  States  with  the  peurticular  country.    Part  III  deeds  individu- 
ally with  approximately  30  selected  Latin  American  export  commodities; 
for  each  there  is  a  discussion  of  production,  exports,  trade  barriers, 
competitive  conditions,  and  the  effects  of  the  European  war. 


The  countries  covered  in  pert  II  of  this  report  ere  as 
follows: 

Section  1.  -  Argentina 
do.  2.  -  Bolivia 
do.  3.  -  Brazil 
do.  U'  -  Chile 
do.  5»  -  Colombia 
do.  6.  -  Ecuador 
do.  7,  -  Paraguay 
do.  8.  -  Peru 
do.  9.  -  Uruguay- 
do.  10.  -  Venezuela 
do.  11.  -  Costa  Rica 
do.  12.  -  El  Salvador 
do.  13 •  -  Guatemala 
do.  14 •  -  Honduras 
do.  15.  -  Nicaragua 
do.  16.  -  Panama 
do.  17.  -  Mexico 
do.  18.  -  Cuba 
do.  19.  -  Dominican  Republic 
do.  20.  -  Haiti 
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SECTION  U*   -  CfllliE 
Chile  -  1  Description 

Chile  occupies  the  entire  southern  section  of  South  Ameriea 
between  the  crest  of  the  Azidean  range  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  has  a 
greater  inhabited  latitudinal  range  them  angr  otner  country  in  the 
world.   Extending  approximately  2,600  miles  fron  north  to  south,  its 
width  varies  from  4.6  to  250  miles.   Its  total  area  -  296,717  square 
miles  -  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  area  of  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  combined.   Chile  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  Peru,  and  on 
the  east  by  Bolivia  and  Argentina.   The  major  part  of  the  country  is 
a  series  of  valleys  between  the  Andes  and  the  much  lower  coastal 
range;  below  about  Ifi  degrees  south  latitude  the  coast  range  bec<xiies 
A  series  of  islands  which  fringe  the  mainland. 

Because  of  its  extreme  length  and  variations  in  altitude,  Chile 
possesses  practically  every  vaidety  of  climate.   The  country  may  be 
divided  into  three  regions  -  northern,  central,  and  southern.   The 
northern  region,  from  the  Peruvian  border  to  about  32  degrees  south 
latitude,  consists,  in  its  more  northerly  section,  of  sandy  desert 
and  barren  mountains  containing  the  nitrate  and  borax  deposits.   The 
only  true  desert  in  South  America,  it  is  the  driest  region  of  irtiioh 
there  is  record,  there  being  practically  no  rainfall.   The  southern 
section,  of  the  noirthem  region  is  a  semidesert,  rich  in  a  variety  of 
minerals.   There  is  a  limited  rainfall  in  the  winter  months  and  with 
the  aid  of  irrigation,  some  agriculture  is  carried  on. 


Central  QiUe,  from  latitude  32  degrees  to  i^^   degrees,  is  the 
agrlculttiral  section  of  the  country*   It  is  €lIso  tae  seat  of  the 
country* s  manufacturing  industries  and  contains  the  principal  cities • 
Here  the  Andean  range  is  lower.   Between  the  Andes  and  the  coast 
range  lies  the  plain  known  as  the  Central  Valley  of  Chile*   The 
summers  are  hot  and  diy,  but  the  winters  cure  mild,  with  plentiful 
rainfall*   The  soil  is  fertile  and  intensively  cultivated*   Toward 
the  south  of  this  area  are  extensive  forests  and  mineral  deposits* 

Southern  Qiile,  tttdk  about  l^  degrees  south  latitude  to  Cape  Horn, 
is  a  region  of  lower  temperatures  and  of  heavy  precipitation,  which  in 
Sixae  areas  esttteeds  100  inches  a  year*   Dense  forests  are  found  up  to 
elevations  of  5»000  or  6,000  feet,  and  pasture  lands  for  cattle  and 
sheep  are  located  throughout  the  area* 

According  to  the  census  of  1930,  the  population  of  Chile  totaled 
4.,2dd,000*   About  one-half  was  recorded  as  urb€Ui*   In  1937  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  estimated  to  be  4,597,000*   The  density  of 
population  is  somewhat  <n%t  15  persons  to  the  square  mile,  but  more 
than  three-fifths  of  the  population  is  concentrated  in  the  central 
region  embracing  only  one-fifth  of  Chile's  total  area*   In  large  pax^s 
of  the  northern  desert  and  semidesert  regions,  the  population  does  not 
etzceed  3  persons  to  the  square  mile,  and  in  the  southern  Province  of 
Magallanes  it  is  considerably  less  than  1  person  to  the  square  mile* 


Host  of  the  inhabitants  of  Chile  are  of  Eiiropean  descent.   The 
population  includes  some  full-blooded  Indians ,  but  they  are  rapidly 
disappearing.   There  are  very  few  Negroes  in  Chile. 

Lamigration  into  Chile  in  recent  decades  has  not  been  great. 
In  the  decade  1920-299  Chilean  innigration  exceeded  emigration  by  about 
4.0,CXX)9  or  an  average  net  gain  of  but  4.^000  per  year,  a  large  proporiion 
being  German.   In  an  effort  to  attract  agriculturalists ,  the  Chi  lean 
Government  has  set  aside  agricultural  land  for  immigrants  in  southern 
Chile,  and  some  Germans,  French,  Italians,  Spaniards,  Swiss,  English, 
and  Irish  have  settled  there, 
natural  resources  and  economy. 

uininff.  -.  The  economy  of  Chile,  peurticularly  as  it  relates  to 
international  trade,  is  closely  associated  with  mining,  especially 
copper  mining,  and  uglth  the  production  of  nitrates.   In  193S  exports 
of  minerals  constituted  aver   78  percent  of  total  exports.  In  terms  of 
value,  copper  alone  accounting  for  48  percent  and  nitrate  and  its  by- 
product, iodine,  for  more  than  22  percent.   Among  the  countries  of  the 
world,  Chile  ranks  second  only  to  the  United  States  in  the  production 
of  copper.   Chile  is  the  only  country  in  which  deposits  of  sodium 
nitrate  exist  in  quantities  sufficient  for  c<»mercial  exploitation. 
As  a  result  of  the  development  of  the  synthetic  nitrogen  process  in 
consuming  coxintries,  however,  nitrate  production  no  longer  holds  the 
position  it  once  did  in  the  Chilean  economy.   Prior  to  the  World  War 


of  191^-18,  nitrate  accounted  for  75  percent  of  all  Chilean  exports 
and  copper  for  only  5  percent.—' 

1/ See  the  discussion  on  composition  of  exports. 


The  naturcLL  sodium  nitrate  Industry  In  Chile  began  commercially 
about  ld31,  but  it  was  not  until  after  1381  that  the  ivduairy  became 
important^   Like  most  other  South  American  countries,  Chile  has  been 
aided  in  its  industrial  expansion  by  European  capital  aixi  enterprise. 
In  the  nitrate  industry  the  foreign  capital  was  originally  British 
and  Spanish.   The  nitrate  industry  has  been  developed  Jointly  by  the 
Government  and  foreign  capitcuL,  which  was  originally  British  and 
Spanish;  in  1933 »  however,  it  was  made  a  State  monopoly • 

The  nitrate  fields  of  Chile  extend  along  the  western  side  of  the 
desert,  lying  at  an  elevation  of  i4>000  to  9,000  feet  above  sea  level, 
between  the  northern  coastal  range  and  the  western  slopes  of  the  Andes* 
The  deposits  actually  worked  are  at  elevations  ranging  between  4,000  emd 
7,500  feet,  ahd  occur  intermittently  arer  an  irregular  belt  some 
J^OO  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  from  5  to  i^O  miles  wide.   Of 
the  total  population  of  the  zone  (in  recent  years  about  400,000),  some 
50,000  men,  on  the  average,  have  been  employed  in  the  mining  and  rectfv-  \ 
ery  of  nitrate,  and  most  of  the  remainder  in  services  indirectly  allied 
therewith*   Thus,  approximately  10  percent  of  the  total  population  of 
Chile  is  directly  dependent  iipon  the  nitrate  industry  for  its  livelihood* 

Copper  deposits  are  found  in  the  coast  range  and  in  the  lower 

slopes  of  the  Andes  in  both  the  northern  and  central  regions*   Chile's 

1/  In  1880  the  Chilean  Goverment  imposed  an  export  tax  by  means  of 
which  7,981  million  pesos  (nearly  1  billion  dollars)  had  been  collected 
up  to  1930*   For  this  period,  receipts  from  the  tax  averaged  nearly 
43  percent  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  Government,  reaching  a  maxi- 
mum of  68  percent  in  1894* 


contribution  to  world  supplies  of  copper  is  large,  in  1938  furnishing 
18  percent  of  the  total  world  production,  and  79  percent  of  the  total 
Latin  American  production.   Consumption  of  copper  in  Chile  is  small; 
practically  the  entire  production  is  exported.   In  1935  nearly 
14., 000  workers  (excluding  clerical  and  technical  staffs)  were  employed 
in  the  copper  mining  industry,  which  is  controlled  in  large  part  by 
United  States  capital, 

Chile,  the  chief  coal  producing  country  of  Latin  America,  has 
long  had  an  annual  output  of  about  1,250  thouscmd  metric  tons.   Pro~ 
duction  has  recently  increased;  in  1938  it  exceeded  2  million  metric 
tons.   The  coal  industry  is  protected  by  high  duties  and  is  able  to 
furnish  the  greater  part  of  domestic  requirements.   The  low  quality 
of  Chilean  coal,  however,  as  well  as  the  high  costs  of  extraction  and 
the  lack  of  adequate  port  facilities,  has  made  it  impossible  to  export 
coal. 

The  iron  ore  deposits  of  Qiile  have  been  actirely  exploited  for 
many  years.   Large  tonnages  of  high-grade  ore  are  etvailable  close  to 
seaboard,  where  they  can  be  shipped  to  market  by  low  cost  water  trans- 
portation.  Production  of  iron  ore  in  recent  years  has  been  about 
1,5  million  long  tons  annually,  all  of  which  is  exp>orted  to  the  IMited 
States, 

Numerous  other  minerals  are  mined  in  Chile,  including  gold^  silver, 
manganese,  cobalt,  molybdenum,  borate  of  lime,  salt,  lead,  aluminum. 


bismuth,  mercury,  mica,  zinc,  and  sulphur.     Petroleum  deposits  hare 
been  reported,  but  no  extensive  operations  have  been  undert^en. 

Amrtciiltuya.  -  Although  agriculture  is  carried  on  in  other  parts 
of  Chile,  the  chief  agricultural  (as  distinguished  from  pastoral)  area 
is  that  region  extending  fl:'om  above  Veilparaiso  on  the  north  to  Valdivia 
on  the  south*   The  principal  cereal  crop  is  wheat,  but  large  quantities 
of  barley  and  oats  are  grown,  as  well  as  smaller  quantities  of  rye  and 
com* 

There  has  been  considerable  development  of  fruit  growing  in  the 
regions  surrounding  Valpeuraiso  and  Valdivia,  the  principal  products 
being  apples,  peaches,  pears,  figs,  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  melons, 
various  berries,  oranges,  and  lemons*   Grape  culture  is  a  very  impor- 
tant   industry;  the  fruit  is  grown  not  .only  for  table  use  but  also  for 
the  rapidly  growing  Chilean  wine  industry*   Walnuts  and  almonds  are 
also  grown  in  this  district* 

A  great  variety  of  vegetables  is  grown,  including  beans,  peas, 
lentllSy  chickpeas,  potatoes,  and  onions;  large  quantities  of  all  of 
these,  except  potatoes,  are  exported*   Other  agricultural  products 
include  alfalfa,  clover,  beet  amd  cane  sugar,  rice,  cotton,  and  tobacco. 
Host  of  the  sugar  consumed  in  Chile  is  Imported  from  Peru,  but  the 
cotton  produced  in  Chile  now  supplies  about  one-third  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  domestic  cotton  mills* 


1/  The  value  of  the  Chilean  gold  production  in  1939  was  estimated 
tx>  be  $11,M5,000*  Silver  production  in  that  year  was  estimated  to 
be  1,150  thousand  o\mces,  valued  at  approximately  $450,000. 


Pastoral  ^ndustriea.  -  Chile  is  an  important  livestock  country. 
In  1938,  however,  exports  of  pastoral  products  constituted  but  7  percent 
of  total  Chilean  exports,  the  most  important  being  wool,  hides  and  skins, 
and  fresh  and  frozen  meats. 

Sheep  raising  is  the  most  important  Chilean  pastoral  activity* 
The  sheep  industry  dates  from  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  the  Government  launched  efforts  to  build  up  pastoral  industries  in 
the  coimtry  in  order  to  provide  domestic  sources  of  meat*   Stock  was 
imported  from  Argentina,  and  the  herds  grew  rapidly*   In  1910  the 
number  of  sheep  in  the  country  was  1,636  thousand;  by  1912  it  had 
increased  to  about  U  million,  at  which  level  it  remained  until  after 
1925*   Since  1929  the  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  Chile  has  been 
somewhat  in  excess  of  6  million,  about  two-fifths  of  which  have  been 
grazed  in  the  southern  Province  of  Magallanes* 

Cattle  raising  in  Chile  is  largely  for  the  domestic  market, 
although  quantities  of  cattle  hides  cure  exported*   The  number  of 
cattle  in  1937  was  nearly  2.5  million*   Goats,  hogs,  and  horses  are 
also  raised,  as  well  as  cattle  for  dairy  purposes* 

Manufacturing,  -  The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing 
ranks  second  to  those  engaged  in  agriculture*   According  to  the  census 
of  1930,  296,201  persons  were  employed  in  manufacturing  industries,  and 
a  total  of  92,719  persons  were  listed  as  owners  of  "manufacturing 
e  st abli  shment  s  * " 

Chilean  manufacturing  is  concentrated  in  three  regions  -  Santiago 
and  vicinity,  VeJLparaiso,  and  Concepcion.   More  than  nine-tenths  of 
all  manufacturing,  however,  takes  place  in  the  Santiago  region*   As  a 


resiilt  of  the  Industrial  dev^elopment  In  this  region.  Imports  of  shoes 
and  leather  goods,  lighting  firbures,  textiles,  clothing,  candj,  biscuits,' 
flour,  soap,  perfume,  matches,  cigarettes,  beer,  sugar,  and  enamel  and 
glassware  hove  virtually  been  eliminated.   The  Valparaiso  district,  in 
addition  to  manufacturing  some  of  the  ax^icles  mentioned,  also  produces 
canned  milk,  refined  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cement «   The  Concepcion  dis- 
trict produces  principallj  textiles,  glass,  and  chinaware. 

In  the  decade  1929-3^  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  Chilesm 
production  of  cotton  and  woolen,  as  well  as  of  rayon  and  silk  textiles.-^ 
In  €uidition,  many  new  industries  hare  been  established,  including  those 
which  produce  calcium  carbide,  rope,  twine,  binder  twine,  cordaige,  linen 
thread,  handbags,  and  sundry  gift  wares,  liqueurs,  and  spirits.   Other 
domestic  manufactures  include  canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  canned  milk, 
matches,  paper,  candles,  beverages,  perfumery,  carpets^  jute  bags,  and 
felt  hats. 

Host  of  Chilean  manufacturing  is  on  a  small  scale,  and  costs  are 
relatively  high*   A  hi^  degree  of  self -sufficiency,  however,  has  been 
achieved  in  certain  consumer  goods,  notably  in  those  for  household  use. 
This  movement  has  been  given  impetus  not  only  by  import  duties  and 
depreciation  of  the  currency,  but  also  by  the  policy  of  the  Exchange 
Control  Comadsslon  of  allocating  exchange,  insofar  as  it  is  possible, 
only  for  imports  of  essential  commodities,  not  manufactured  locally. 


y    In  1937  there  were  U5  textile  factories,  with  an  output  valued 
at  339  mm  ion  pesos. 


I 


The  Foreign  Trade  of  Chile 

In  value  of  foreign  trade  Chile  in  1938  ranked  sixth  among  the 
nations  of  Latin  America ,  and  fourth  among  those  of  South  America, 
Its  exports  were  valued  at  682  million  gold  pesos  (141  million  dollars) 
in  that  year,  or  about  8  percent  of  all  Latin  American  exports  and 
nearly  10  percent  of  those  from  South  America.   In  the  same  year, 
when  imports  amounted  to  i499  million  gold  pesos  (103  million  dollars), 
Chile  took  7  percent  of  the  value  of  all  commodities  imported  into  the 
20  Latin  American  countries,  and  nearly  9  percent  of  those  imported 
into  the  10  South  American  republics. 

The  value  of  exports  froa  Chile  usually  exceeds  that  of  imports. 
In  1938  the  export  balance  was  ISJi  million  gold  pesos  (39  million 
dollars);  in  1937,  however,  the  export  balance  reached  519  million 
gold  pesos  (107  million  dollars).   The  mining  enterprises  are  largely 
controlled  by  foreign  companies,  and  pert  of  the  value  of  Chilean 
mineral  exports  is  not  made  available  to  the  country  in  the  form  of 
foreign  exchange  .-^ 

The  foreign  trade  of  Chile  in  the  decade  1929-38  was  greatly  com- 
plicated by  depreciation  of  the  peso,  exchange  control,  the  quota 

'  1/  In  addition  to  returns  on  inv^estments,  the  expenses  incurred 
outside  of  Chile  by  foreign  companies  decrease  the  amount  of  exchange 
made  arailable  by  the  exports  of  such  compemies.   If  the  companies 
were  controlled  by  Chilean  interests  but  financed  with  foreign  capiteJ., 
the  net  exchange  position  might  not  be  very  different  from  that  which 
now  prevails. 
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system^  and  the  numerous  compensation  and  clearing  agreements  effected 
between  Chile  and  foreign  countries* 

The  tariff ,-=y  >  Chilean  import  duties,  as  fixed  by  law,  constitute 
the  minimum  tariff.   The  tariff  is  applicable  to  imports  from  all 
countries  that,  in  general,  accord  Chilean  products  most-favored- 
nation  treatment.   In  the  event  that  a  country  adopts  measures  specifi- 
cally designed  to  restrict  imports  of  Chilean  goods,  the  Executive  is 
authorised  to  increase  the  tariff  on  dutiable  imports  from  that  country 
by  a  maximum  of  50  percent,  and,  on  duty-free  commodities,  to  assess 
duties  not  exceeding  15  percent  ad  valorem  or  the  specific  equivalent 
thereof. 

The  power  of  the  Chilean  Executive  to  exercise  control  over,  and 
to  modify,  the  tariff  is  extensive,  and  to  a  great  extent  discretionary. 
Under  the  present  tariff  act  -  that  of  February  22,  1928,  as  amended  - 
the  Executive  is  authorised  to  increase  duties,  to  reduce  duties  tem- 
porarily by  not  more  than  one-^ialf  on  commodities  of  prime  necessity 
euod  on  those  considered  indispensable  to  public  health,  to  adjust 
existing  tariff  classifications,  and  to  impose  penalty  duties. 

The  Executive  also  has  the  power  to  increase  import  duties  "by  as 
much  as  35  percent  on  commodities  considered  "analogous^  to  those 
produced  locally  in  adequate  volume.   The  determination  of  which 
ccnmodities  are  "analogous"  is  left  to  the  Executive.   The  sale  of 
such  imported  commodities  in  the  domestic  market  is  subject  to  such 
price  control  and  other  regulations  as  the  Executive  may  decree. 


^  Import  values  employed  by  Chile  are  c.i.f.   Export  values  are 
f ,o.b.  frontier,  excluding  export  duties. 
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Increases  in  duty  on  "analogous"  products  are  to  be  terndnated  when 
the  circumstances  which  furnished  the  basis  for  their  adoption  no 
longer  exist. 

A  law  of  March  10,  1933,  empowers  the  Executive,  when  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country  make  it  advisable,  to  reduce  import  duties  by 
commercial  agreements,  and  to  put  such  reduced  rates  into  effect  for 
one  year,  pending  legislative  approval. 

Exchange  control.  -  By  a  law  of  July  30,  1931,  the  control  of 
Imports  (other  than  by  the  tariff)  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive.   That  control  has  been  exercised  by  the  Exchange  Control 
Commission  through  its  exclusive  control  and  allocation  of  foreign 
exchange.   The  actual  transactions  are   carried  on  by  the  Banco  Central 
de  Chile  (Central  Bank  of  Chile),  acting  under  the  genereil  direction 
of  the  Exchange  Control  Commission. 

In  determining  the  maximum  amount  of  exchange  which  may  be  pur- 
chased at  one  time,  the  Commission  gives  preference  to  raw  materials 
for  national  industries,  manufactured  articles  of  prime  necessity,  and 
drugs  and  medicines,   When  these  commodities  aure  imported  from 
several  different  countries,  preference  is  given  to  those  countries 
that  purchase  the  largest  portions  of  Chilean  exports. 

Exporters  are  required  to  deliver  to  the  Centred  Bank,  at  the 
official  rate  of  exchange,  a  certain  percentage  of  foreign  exchange 
arising  from  exports.   The  percentage  varies  from  commodity  to  com- 
modity, and  is  changed  frequently. 
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There  are  six  types  of  exchange  rates  in  Chile;"^  namely,  the 

official  rate,  the  export  draft  rate,  the  free  market  (curb)  rate,  the 

2/ 
"d.p."  rate,   the  compensation  "A"  rates,  and  the  various  private 

compensation  rates.   Official  exchange  is  reserved  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  the  Government.   Since  there  are  ten   transactions  at  the  offi- 
cial rate,  the  export  dreSt   rate  and  the  various  compensation  rates 
are  of  special  significance  in  the  economic  relations  of  Chile  with 
other  countries. 

The  export  draft  rate  is  used  principally  for  transactions  with 
countries  which  have  no  compensation  agreements  with  Chile,  for 
erajople,   the  Uhited  States  and  the  Uhited  Kingdom.   Products  not 
considered  of  prime  necessity  may  be  paid  for  only  in  free  exchange 
or  at  th6.  "d.p."  rate,  and  for  certalrf  products  no  exchange  of  any 
kinid  is  mailable.   Since  October  1936  (except  in  1938),  the  Exchange 
Control  Commission  has  authorized  the  importation  of  luxury  products 
and  of  those  not  absolutely  indispensable,  payment  to  be  made  with 
exchange  at  a  rate  set  by  the  Governnentw*/   During  1938  all  United 

1/ For  the  years  covered  in  this  report,  the  average  dolleo*  equiva- 
lent  of  the  peso  (official  rate)  was  as  follows i  1929,  $0.1206;  1932, 
♦0.0791;  1936,  $0.0512;  1937,  1938,  and  1939,  $0.0517.  (Federal 
Reserre  Bulletin,  February  1939  and  June  19^0).   In  1939  the  export 
draft  rate  averaged  about  25  pesos  to  the  dollar,  the  free  market 
(curb)  rate  about  32  pesos  to  the  dollar,  and  the  "d.p."  rate  about 
30  pesos  to  thQ  dollar.   These  quotations  differ  from  the  contrersion 
factors  used  in  this  report.   Conversions  are  based  on  pesos  of 
6  pence  gold,  the  iinit  employed  in  reporting  Chilean  trade  statistics. 
This  gold  peso,  which  is  equivalent  to  f0.206l,  should  be  used  only  for 
the  purpose  of  concerting  trade  statistics. 

2/  Disponibilidades  propias  (personal  funds). 

2/    In  1936  and  1937  this  rate  was  the  so-called  "gold"  rate,  based 
on  exchange  created  by  the  Chilean  gold  production.   In  1939  it  was 
the  "d,p."  rate  (30-31  pesos  to  the  dollar).   "D.p."  exchange  is 
derived  from  Chilean  gold  production,  from  travelers*  checks,  letters 
of  credit,  and  foreign  currency* 
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States  products  were  granted  exchange  at  the  export  draft  rate 
(25  pesos  per  dollar).   After  the  inaugiiratlon  of  the  "d.p,"  rate  on 
March  8,  1939,  the  export  draft  rate  continued  to  be  made  generally 
available f  with  some  except ions,  for  essential  commodities.   The 
"d.p."  rate  (with  exceptions)  was  avedlable  for  nonessential  imports. 

The  compensation  "A"  rates,  set  by  the  Chilean  Government,  ai*e 
employed  in  trade  with  countries  with  vdiich  Chile  has  formal  compensa- 
tion agreements.   In  quoting  Chilean  exchange  rates  in  terms  of  pesos 
per  unit  of  foreign  currency,  compensation  "A"  rates  are  130  percent 
of  the  official  rate.   Exchange  available  at  these  rates  arises  only 
from  shipments  of  nitrate.   Private  compensation  rates  are  applied  to 
certain  transactions  with  countries  with  i^ch  private  agreements  of 
the  Chilean  Nitrate  Sales  Corporation  or  Chilean  banks  are  in  effect. 
Private  compensation  rates  apply  to  exports  of  all  products  (except 
nitrate  and  copper)  to  the  countries  concerned,  such  rates  being  set 
by  supply  and  demand.   Importers  may  secure  compensation  "A"  exchange, 
if  available,  for  any  product,  but  there  is  a  scarcity  of  such  exchange 
and  premiums  are  paid  for  private  compensation  exchange. 

The  inequality  in  the  exchange  treatment  accorded  to  Imports  fX>offl 
different  sources  has  been  a  prime  factor  in  influencing  the  origin  of 
Chilean  imports.   By  employing  the  various  Chilean  exchange  rates  for 
specific  uses,  a  situation  is  created  in  which  particular  commodities 
or  imports  from  particular  countries  may  enjoy  exchange  rates  which 
are  more  favorable  than  those  accorded  other  commodities  or  countries. 
Trade  in  certain  commodities  and  with  certain  coiuitries,  moreover, 
may  be  accorded  advantages  through  the  allotment  of  available  exchange* 
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The  poaBlblllty  that  the  exchaxi^e   control  systera  may  prore  discrimina- 
tory also  arises  out  of  the  clearing  and  payments  arrangements  with 
other  countries y  iriiich  may  accord  such  countries  competitive  or  prefer- 
ential advantages* 

A  license  and  quota  ^stem  was  established  in  Chile  by  a  law  of 
July  1932,  ajod  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Exchange  Control 
Conmlssion*   Qtader  the  law,  quotas  may  be  established  for  specific 
products,  and  for  imports  from  ai^  given  country,  and  prior  permits 
are  required  for  all  imports* 

In  1935  a  Government-sponsored  company  for  the  distribution  of 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products  was  established.   From  time  to  time 
f orel£^  exchange  has  been  sold  to  the  National  Petroleum  Company  at 
the  official  rate,  which  is  20  to  25  percent  below  that  accorded 
foreign  petroleum  companies* 

Commercial  treaties  and  aja^eementa,  -  Ifoder  the  Chilean  Constitu- 
tion, the  President  has  the  power  to  negotiate  and  sign  all  treaties, 
including  compensation  and  clearing  agreements,  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion by  the  National  Legislature*   Since  1930,  the  negotiation  of  all 
treaties  and  international  agreements  has  been  carried  on  under  the 
direct  guidance  cuad  control  of  a  special  interdepartmental  committee. 

Chile  has  supplemented  its  exchange  control  system  l^^  the  negotia- 
tion of  a  series  of  compensation  agreements.   These  agreements  have 
usually  provided  that  imports  from  participating  countries  shall  be  in 
an  agreed  proportion  to  the  Chilean  goods  sold  to  them*   These  agree- 
ments may  operate  to  favor  the  importation  of  products  from  partici- 
pating coiuxtries*   Thus,  the  total  imports  fl>om  Germany  under  the 
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compensation  agreement  increased  from  25  million  gold  pesos  (5  million 
dollars)  in  193A  to  100  million  gold  pesos  (20  million  dollars)  in 
1936,  and  129  million  gold  pesos  (27  million  dollars)  in  1938. 

In  the  last  decade,  formal  compensation  or  clearing  agreementB=^ 
have  been  concltided  with  the  following  countries:  France  (1932,  193j!^, 
1935,  1936),  Belgium  (1933,  1933),  Spain  (1933),  Sweden  (1933), 
Denmark  (1934),  Germany  (1934,  1935),  the  Netherlands  (1934), 
Switzerland  (1934),  and  Czechoslovakia  (1934,  1936).   Private  agree- 

4 

ments  of  the  Chilean  Nitrate  Sales  Corporation  or  Chilean  bsmks  have 
been  in  effect  with  nitrate  or  banking  organizations  in  Denmark  (1933), 
Austria  (1934),  Brazil  (1934,  1940),  Italy  (1934),  and  Bolivia  (1937). 

It  has  generally  been  represented  that  clearing  and  similar 
agreements  operate  to  balance  the  trade  between  pairs  of  countries. 
While  there  are  grounds  to  support  this  view,  it  cannot  be  accepted 
without  qualification.   For  example,  Chilean  merchandise  imports  from 
Germany  in  the  years  1936-38  were  substantially  in  excess  of  merchan- 
dise exports  to  that  country.   The  failure  of  the  Chilean-German 
compensation  agreement  to  equalize  the  value  of  the  goods  exchanged 
between  the  two  countries  may  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  certain 
commodities  entering  the  trade  were  not  covered  by  the  agreement. 
Moreover,  a  balance  in  favor  of  one  country  or  the  other  may  appear  In 
ths  compensation  accounts  in  ai^-  given  year,  and  be  liquidated  at  a 


l7  A  clearing  agreement  in  its  simplest  form  provides  that  the  im- 
porters of  each  of  the  two  contracting  countries  shall  pay  the  cost  of 
their  Imports  from  the  other  country  into  accounts  in  their  own  national 
currency  maintained  by  agencies  selected  or  established  for  that  pur- 
pose.  These  funds  are  paid  out  to  those  who  have  exported  commodities 
from>  the  country  In  question  to  the  other.  ^  Thus.  If  P^W^Js^i^^Hr 
porters  in  the  Irade^tween  the  two  countries  just  equal  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Importers,  no  movement  of  foreign  exchange  is  required. 
In  payments  agreements  the  exchange  usually  is  controlled  in  only  one 
of  the  two  countries}  the  other  maintains  a  free  exchange  market. 
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later  tiffle.   The  compensation  agreement  may  also  have  provided  for 
certain  transfers  on  nonmerchandise  account. 

Exports «  -  The  most  notable  features  of  Chilean  exports  are   the 
dominant  position  occupied  ly  copper  and  nitrate,  the  recent  shift 
in  the  positions  of  the  two  commodities^'-'  and  the  small  volume  of 
agricultural  and  pastoral  exports* 

Exports  from  Chile  to  the  world  and  to  the  United  States ,  in  the 
period  1924-38,  are  shown  in  tables  1  and  2.   The  year  1929,  the 
earliest  shown  in  the  detailed  tables  hereinafter  presented,  was  a 
peak  year  in  exports  to  the  world  as  a  whole*   Exports  to  the  IThited 
States,  however,  were  smaller  in  that  year  than  in  severed  previous 
years* 

Chilean  exports  in  1929  amounted  to  2,294-  million  gold  pesos 
(279  million  dollars)*   By  1932,  the  aggregate  of  exports  was  but 
290  million  gold  pesos  (35  million  dollars)  -  less  than  13  percent 
of  the  vcLLue  in  1929*   This  drastic  decline  was  Icurgely  the  result 
of  the  decrease  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  exports  of  mineral 
products,  the  dooGLnant  group,  irtiich  in  1932  were  less  than  10  percent 
(in  terms  of  value)  of  those  in  1929*   After  1932,  with  improved 
demand  for  nitrate,  copper,  and  agricultural  and  animal  products, 
total  Chilean  exports  steadily  increased,  reaching  9^8  million  gold 
pesos  (195  million  dollars)  in  1937}  the  gold  peso  value  in  that 
year  was  about  41  percent  and  the  dollar  value  approximately  70  per- 
cent of  those  in  1929*   In  1937  exports  of  minerals,  in  terms  of 


1/    See  the  discussion  on  composition  of  exports^ 
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gold  pesos y  amounted  to  approximately  37  percent  of  those  In  1929 
(63  percent  In  terns  of  dollar  value),  but  they  showed  a  greater  per- 
centage decrease  froa  the  1929  figures  than  exports  as  a  iriiole. 
In  193s  total  Chilean  exports  declined  to  683  million  gold  pesos 
(HI  million  dollars).   Preliminary  reports  indicate  that  total 
exports  in  1939  amounted  to  671  million  gold  pesos  (13S  million 
dollars).   Exports  in  the  U  months  January-April  194-0  were  Tedued  at 
294^  million  gold  pesos  (61  million  dollars),  as  compca>ed  with 
235  million  gold  pesos  (4d  million  dollars)  in  the  comparable  period 
of  1939. 
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Table  1.  -  Chile:   Trade  with  the  world,  1924^>8 


(Value  in  thonscmda) 

' 

Exports 

t   Conrarsloa 

:      rates :     : 
:1  peso  of  6d.  gold: 
:     eauals      J 

Inqjorts 

Year 

Pesos 

United  States: 
>  dollars    : 

*   Pesos 

United  Statea 

1924  ' 

1925  . 

1926  ! 

1927  i 
1928 

'  1,817,939 
.  1,878,758 
!  1,654,509 
'  1,689,558 
1,940,079 

!     221,243  : 

228,645  : 

:    201,354  : 

!    205,619  : 

236,108  : 

:              : 

:      0.1217    : 
.1217    : 
:       .1217    : 
:       .1217 
:       .1217    : 

:  1,089,772  i 
:  1,223,378 
:  1,292,674 
:  1,072,991 
t   1,200,0U 

132,625 
U8,885 

i        157,318 
130,583 

!    U6,042 

1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 

.  2,293,726  ! 
i   1,328,123 
!   824,739  ! 
:   290,494 
:   343,771 

161,633  : 

100,371  : 

1     35,353  : 

!     51,909  : 

:       .1217    : 
:       .1217     : 
:       .1217    : 
.1217    : 
:       .1510    : 

:  1,617,564 
:  1,400,125 
:   705,902 
:   213,786 
:   181,815 

!    196,858 
i        170,395 
i          85,908 
i           26,018 
!    27,454 

1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 

:   469,832 
!   473,088 
.   562,269 
.   947,589 
682,858 

!     96,785  : 
i            97,456  : 

115,827  : 
!    195,203  : 

140,669  : 

:       .2060    : 
:       .2060     : 
:       .2060 

.2060     : 
:       .2060     : 

:   ?/,!  ,714 
:   303,626 
:   346,733 
:   428,866 
:   498,957 
.' -J 

I         49,793 
i          62,547 
!    71,427 
!    88,346 
:    102,785 

Soiirce: ,  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Anuario  Estadistloo 
de  la  Republica  de  Chile. 
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Table  2.  -  Chile:  Trade  with  the  United  States,  1924^381/ 
(Yalq»  In  thottaande) 


Exports 

:        IniDorts 

'Percent: 

Percent 

of   : 

! 

of 

Year 

Pesos 

{United  States 
dollars 

!  total  : 
!  to   : 
sUnited  : 
.States  : 

*  Pesos 

(United  States 
!   dollars 

.  total 
!  from 
[United 
{States 

192iV 

!2/  682,/^81' 

2/  83,058 

'i   37.5  S 

:  256,071 

:    31,164 

!  23.5 

1925 

!2/  726,245 

-.2/    88,384 

.  38.7  : 

:  339,574 

I        a,326 

t     27.8 

1926 

.   797,835 

97,097   : 

48.2  : 

:  422,357 

51,401 

32.7 

1927 

533,398: 

64,915 

'  31.6  : 

:  318,479 

:    38,759 

29.7 

1928 

6/,?, 898: 

78,241   : 

33.1  : 

:  368,892 

!    U,894 

!  30.7 

1929 

582,470: 

70,866   ; 

25.4  i 

i  520,523 

'i        63,348 

!   32.2 

1930 

.   337,781 

41,108 

25.4  : 

:  467,356 

56,877 

5   33.4 

1931 

.   275,815: 

33,567   : 

33.4  : 

:  2/„l  ,864 

!    29,435 

.   34.3 

1932 

76,799: 

9,346   . 

26.4  : 

:   49,413 

!    6,014 

!   23.1 

1933 

68,611: 

10,360   : 

20.0  : 

:   40,749. 

6,153 

!   22.4 

1934 

',        89,426i 

18,422   : 

19.0  : 

i   69,515: 

U,320 

!   28.8 

1935 

108,862: 

22,425   : 

23.0  : 

:   82,237, 

16,941 

•  27.1 

1936 

!   109,450. 

22,547   : 

19.4  : 

:   87,973 

18,123 

•   25.4 

1937 

.   213,402: 

43,961   : 

22.5  : 

:  124,748 

25,698 

!   29.1 

1938 

•   107,334! 

22,111   : 

15.7  : 

:  138,933 

? 

28,620 

! 

!  27.8 

1/  For  conversion  rates,  see  table  1, 

2/  Excludes  reexports.   Pesos  have  been  calcvilated  from  U.  S.  dollar 
values. 

Source  t  CoBq)ilad  "by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Coiralssion  froa  Anuario 
Eatadistico  de  la  Republica  de  Chile,  and  from  Foreign  CoMwrce 
Yearbook . 
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Value,  price,  and  quantum  Indexes  of  Chilean  e^x>rts  for  the 
period  1924-38  are  shown  In  table  3  J/   These  indicate  that  the 
decline  in  the  gold  peso  value  of  exports  in  the  period  from  1929 
to  1932  resulted  from  a  decline  in  the  average  gold  peso  prices  of 
exports  and  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  goods  exported.^   In 
1932,  gold  peso  export  prices  were  about  two-fifths  and  the  quantity 
of  goods  exported  about  three-tenths  of  those  in  1929 •   The  recovery 
In  the  gold  peso  value  of  Chile's  export  trade  after  1932  Is  attrib- 
utable chiefly  to  the  Increase  in  the  quantity  of  goods  exported, 
which  in  1937  was  only  about  one-tenth  lower  than  in  1929.   Gold 
peso  prices  contlxmed  their  downward  movement  until  1934..   After 
1934  th«y  recovered,  but  in  1937  they  were  still  less  than  two-fifths 
tnose  In  1929*2/   In  193d  both  g^d  peso  export  prices  and  the 
quantity  of  goods  exported  declined,  as  compared  with  1937. 

"y  The  quantum  index  is  an  attempt  to  measure  the  variations  in 
the  volume  of  a  country's  trade  I7  eliminating  the  effect  of  price 
changes  from  the  value  figures.   In  constructing  the  indexes,  the 
value  figures  of  total  e3q>orts  or  imports  are  adjusted  in  accordance 
with  the  variations  in  the  country's  export  and  import  price  indexes. 
The  adjusted  figures  are  then  expressed  as  percentages  of  the  corres- 
ponding figures  for  the  base  year*   Because  of  the  limitations  of  the 
basic  data  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  price  indexes,  the 
quantum  Indexes  derived  therefrom  are  only  approximate  measures  of  the 
changes  in  the  volume  of  a  country's  exports  or  imports. 

2/  The  Chilean  trade  returns  are  reported  in  terms  of  gold  pesos  of 
6  pence,  while  the  domestic  currency  is  the  paper  peso  of  a  variable 
value.   The  price  indexes  available  are  expressed  in  terms  of  gold 
pesos*   They,  therefore,  are  not  accurate  measures  of  price  fluc- 
tuations, but  nay  be  esqployed  as  a  general  Indication  of  price  trends. 

2/  The  ratio  would  of  course  be  much  higher  if  the  prices  were 
converted  to  dollars,  because  of  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  in 
1933-34. 
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Table  3-  -  Chile  i 


Value ^  price,  and  qiiantum  indexes  of  exports, 
1924-38  y 


Tear 


Value 
x(Gold  pesos) 


Exports,  index  of  - 


Price 


(gold  pesos)  I 


Quantum 


1924- 

1925  - 

1926  — 

1927  - 

1928  - 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


1934- 
1935  - 
1936- 

1937  - 

1938  - 


109.7 
113.3 
88.4 
100.0 
117.2 

138.6 
80.2 
49.8 
17.0 
20.0 

27.8 
28.1 
33.2 
56.4 
40.7 


103.9 
113.3 
106.4 
100.0 
99.6 

110.2 
96.4 
68.0 
45.3 
40.0 

36.5 
37.0 
40.3 
49.2 
39.6 


X 


95.8 

99.2 

83.1 

100.0 

117.7 

125.8 
83.2 
73.3 
37.6 
50.0 

76.2 

75.9 

82.3 

114.7 

103.0 


y  V)TI  =  100.   Original  base  for  the  quantum  index  is  1927-29. 
The  indexes  of  value  and  price  refer  to  pesos  of  6  d.  gold,  and  are 
not  to  be  taken  as  reflecting  accurately  changes  in  dollar  values, 
especially  because  of  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  in  1933-34. 
The  calculation  covers  54  items  in  8  groups.   Figures  for  1929 
exclude  ship's  stores  for  all  ships j  figures  for  later  years  exclude 
ship's  stores  for  national  ships  only. 

Sources  League  of  Nations,  Review  of  World  Trade,  1938,  p.  70. 


Imports.  -  Chilean  imports  in  the  decade  1929-38  were  greatly 
influenced  by  the  development  of  domestic  manufacturing.   This 
movement  was  given  impetus  not  only  by  import  duties  emd  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  peso,  but  eilso  trj  the  policy  of  the  Ebcchange  Control 
Commission  of  allocating  exchange,  insofar  as  possible,  only  for 
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conHBodities  which  are  considered  essential,  and  which  are  not  manu- 
factiired  within  the  country* 

Imports  into  Chile  from  the  world  and  from  the  United  States, 
in  the  period  192^-38,  have  already  been  shown  in  tables  1  and  2, 
The  year  1929  (the  earliest  shown  in  subseqiient  detailed  tables), 
was  a  peak  year  in  imports  from  the  world  as  a  whole,  as  well  as 
from  the  United  States. 

The  total  Chilean  import  trade,  which  in  1929  amounted  to  1,618 
million  gold  pesos  (197  million  dollars) ,  declined  in  1932  to  214 
million  gold  pesos  (26  million  dollars),  or  13  percent  of  its  1929 
value.   Thereafter  it  recovered,  in  1938  reaching  499  million  gold 
pesos  (103  million  dollars),  or  31  percent  of  the  1929  peso  figure 
(52  percent  in  terms  of  dollar  value).   Preliminary  reports  indicate 
that  total  Chilean  imports  in  1939  were  valued  at  411  million  gold 
pesos  (85  million  dollars).   Imports  in  the  U  months  January-April 
19^  amounted  to  L^  million  gold  pesos  (30  million  dollars),  as 
coaqpared  with  129  million  gold  pesos  (27  million  dollars)  in  the 
same  period  of  1939* 

Althou^  the  value  of  all  commodity  groups  was  lower  in  1932 
than  in  1929,  the  most  significant  declines  took  place  in  imports 
of  textiles  and  manufactures,  and  in  imports  of  the  products  of 
the  heavy  industries,  such  as  metallurgical  products,  machinery,  and 
transport  siaterials  and  accessories.   In  the  period  following  1932, 
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these  groujs  did  not  make  up,  in  terms  of  value,  as  large  a  part  of 
their  previous  losses  as  did  the  total  in^wrt  trade.  In  part  this 
may  be  attributed  to  the  efforts  of  Chile  to  develop  domestic  manu- 
factiires.  In  1938,  transport  materials  and  accessories  increased 
to  17  percent  of  total  imports,  as  compared  with  6  percent  in  1937, 
and  becajne  the  most  important  import  classification;  the  share  of 
every  other  group  declined. 

Value,  price,  and  quantum  indexes  of  Chilean  iisports  for  the 
period  1924-33  are  shown  in  table  K*       These  indexes  show  that  the 
decrease  in  the  gold  peso  value  of  imports  into  Chile  after  1929  was 
a  result  primarily  of  the  decline  in  the  quantity  of  goods  imported 
and  secondarily  of  the  decline  in  the  gold  peso  prices  of  such  goods. 
In  1933  gold  peso  import  prices  were  less  than  one-half  of  those  in 
1929,  liMle  the  quantiun  of  imports  had  declined  (irregularly)  to 
about  one-fourth.   The  recovery  in  the  gold  peso  value  of  Chilean 
imports  after  1933  is  attributable  more  to  increases  in  the  quantity 
of  goods  imported  than  to  variations  in  the  gold  peso  price.   In 
1938,  Chilean  gold  peso  import  prices  on  the  average  were  about  54 
percent  of  those  in  1929,^  and  the  quantum  of  imports  was  over  57 
percent  of  that  in  the  same  year. 

"y  If  the  price  index  were  converted  to  a  dollar  basis,  this 
ratio  would  be  much  higher,  because  of  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  in  1933-34* 
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Table  4.*  -  Chile:  Value,  price ,  and  quantum  Indexes  of 
imports,  1924-38  1/ 


Year 


1924- 

1925  - 

1926  - 

1927  - 

1928  - 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 

1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


Imports «  index  of  - 


Value 
(gold  pesos) 


101.6 
112.6 
120.1 
100.0 
111.5 

150.7 

130.5 

65.8 

19.9 

16.9 

19.9 
27.5 
32.3 
40.0 
46.8 


Price 
(gold  pesos) 


98.7 
111.1 

99.6 
100.0 
102.5 

107.0 

101.7 

96.6 

70.5 

48.4 

45.2 
41.8 
43.0 
55.2 
57.7 


Quantum 


93.4 
100.5 
120.6 
100.0 
108.8 

140.8 

128.3 

68.1 

28.3 

35.0 

44.1 
65.8 
75.1 
72.5 
81.0 


y  1927  =  100.   Original  base  for  the  quantum  index  is  19Z1-23, 
The  indexes  of  value  and  price  refer  to  pesos  of  6  d.  gold,  and  are 
not  to  be  taken  as  reflecting  accurately  changes  in  dollar  values, 
especially  becaixse  of  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar  in  1933-34. 
The  calculation  covers  73  items  in  5  groups. 

Sourcet  League  of  Nations,  Review  of  World  Trade,  1938,  p.  70 


E)cportB  troxa.  Chile. 

Composition.  -  Chilean  exports,  by  gro\q}8,  principal  subgroups, 
and  commoditlee,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shown  in  gold 
pesos  in  table  5  and  in  dollars  in  table  6.   For  almost  every  groxip 
and  individual  commodity  shown  in  table  6  there  was  a  sharp  drop  in 
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the  dollar  value  of  exports  between  1929  and  1932,  caused  in  consi- 
derable part  by  loier   prices.   Tbe  greatest  percentage  decrease 
was  in  the  dominant  group,  mineral  products. 

Nearly  all  groups  showed  a  consoicuous  increase  in  1937  over 
1932,  and  for  a  few  groups  -  agricultural  products,  specie  and 
precious  metals,  beverages  and  liqueurs,  and  textiles  and  products  - 
the  values  in  1937  exceeded  those  in  1929.   The  dollar  value  of 
exports  of  mineral  products  in  1937  was  7  times  as  great  as  in  1932, 
but  even  so,  it  failed  to  recover  the  share  of  the  toteJ.  trade  which 
it  held  in  1929.   Exports  in  practically  all  classifications, 
however,  declined  considerably  in  1938.   For  the  major  groups,  the 
ratios  of  the  dollar  value  of  exports  in  1938  to  that  in  1929  were 
as  follows:  Mineral  products,  4-5  percent j  animals  and  animeil 
products,  83  percent;  agricultural  products,  112  percent;  and 
foodstuffs,  60  percent. 

The  trade  position  of  Chile  depends  principally  upon  world 
demand  for  and  world  prices  of  its  minerals.   Exports  of  these 
have  shown  '.vider  fluctuations  than  total  exports.   In  1929  they 
were  valued  at  247  million  dollars,  and  formed  over  88  percent  of 
total  exports.   Coincident  \;ith  the  decline  in  world  demand  for 
raw  materials,  the  value  of  mineral  exports  in  1932  declined  to 
23  million  doLlars,  and  the  proportion  of  total  exports  represented 
by  minerals  dropped  to  66  percent.   With  the  subsequent  recovery. 
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notwithstanding  the  decline  in  1938,  niineral  exports  in  that  year 
eunounted  to  110  million  dollars,  or  78  percent  of  totfJ.  exports, 
several  of  the  other  groups  having  gained  in  position  as  compared 
with  1939.   Copper  bars  (electrolytic,  standard,  or  blister), 
and  sodium  nitrate  and  iodine  account  for  practically  all  of  Chile's 
exports  of  minerals. 
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Table  5.  -  Chllat  Exports 


^^ 


groups,  prindpkl  subgroups,  sad  ri— ndltiea.  In  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 

(Value  in  thousands  of  pesos  of  6  d.   gold) 


Commodity  group, 
eomBOdlty^ 


jbgroup,  or 


Mineral  products  

Ores,  crude  or  sinnly  worked  2/ 

Copper  bars,  electrolytic,  standard,  or  blister 

Iron  ore^  crude  —. 

Nitrate  and  iodine  (J 

Agricultural  products  

Leguminous  plants     ■  ■-■ 

Lentils  

Cereals — 

Oats 


Barley 


Fruits,  tubers,  and  pot  herbs 

Rresh  apples  

Walnuts  ■ 


Peaches,  dried,  pitted  

Anlaals  and  animal  products.  Including  fish  and  game 
Wool  and  other  textiles  of  unlnwl  origin,  crude  — 

Sheep's  wool,  washed  and  unwashed  5/ 

Leather  and  other  animal  natter,  crude  

Hides  and  skins,  not  tanned  

Tripe  and  fats,  in  brine,  in  wooden  containers 

Foodstuffs  

Heats,  including  jerked  and  salted  meats  

Meats,  fresh  and  frozen  

Starch,  flour  (or  meal),  nnd  waste  ~ 

Spaele  and  precious  netals 


1929 


2. 2??. 7?^ 


2.025.727 


97b. 566 

925,681 

15,i31 


10,102 

37.227 

U,i94 

22,012 

19.73^ 

3,U5 

6,75i 

i,090 

88.766 


Cold  and  platinum,  unwrought,  and  gold  coins 
Gold  bars  or  ingots 


Istnral  products  of  waters  and  forests 

Beraragss  and  liqueurs  

nhnal r«1  products 


lUsesllaasoas  ■anufscturod  products  

Taxtlles  and  products  

■scblnary,  accessories,  sad  tools ; 

Uraasport  Kt«dals  and  accessories  (rsillwajr,  ■srina, 

aircraft,  aiad  autoaotlTa) ■ 

■stsl  Murafactures,  n.e.s.  — ■      

Tobmcoo,  Mutufactorad 


56.677 
56,255 


17,13T 


2^."29 


2i,/;93 
228 
_22i. 


6/ 
12.609 


iuZfei 


6.??7 


^.W? 


J2^ 


;g-su 


;.4a 


2.559 


1932 


290. ^9A 


iqi.^'^5 


M 

120,282 

3,877 

57.739 

^5.236 


8.137 


3,950 
A.  663 
1,520 
2,773 
7.998 
1,287 
2,015 
1,112 


2Z..937 

2il.,711 

7.290 

5,022 

1,326 

16.^96 


11.A27 


11,298 
2.191 
8.6?? 


8,325 
8,078 

1.&17 


1.526 


3.W4 


2.1C3 


_5A2. 


3-2fel 


1.A51 


878 


1936 


^^2.269 


i\5,W. 


213,530 
11,592 
1^8. 4?1 


6^.318 


27.670 
19,123 
17.120 


5,137 
5,672 
10.2il3 
2,333 
2,6/.3 
1,272 
_i7,802. 


25, U7 


ll,d.=:6 
2,6G0 


12.876 

U,A68 

2.855 


1.991 


l,.g42 


X,T^i 


JH 


JM. 


.151 


J2k 


17 


1937 


9^7.589 


•^52.635 


^a.sy 


504,157 
12,636 
189.582 


73.698 


35.151 
19,979 
15.239 
8,006 
7,232 
10.66: 


3,54C 
1,918 
l,57i 
7Z..AA2 


A5.518 
43,185 
24.313 


13,331 
4,527 
16. 7?^ 


14.030 

10,335 

5.202 


A.8?a 


1.774 


2.142 


_284 


_2^ 


426 


1938 


682.858 


534.326 


373.663 
328,818 

13,478 
152.731 

66.756 


31.132 
17,864 

5,680 

10,693 

10.192 

4,053 

1,947 

912 


27.302 

25,346 

11.929 

3,483 

2,939 


4.^10 


2.069 
1.981. 


221 


13 


1/    Exports  of  Chilean  products  and  nationalized  pro-Jucts.  Values  are  f.o.b.  frontier,  excluding  export  duties. 
2/  ClaEsificntions  emTjloyed  in  this  table  are  those  given  in  the  Chilean  export  statistics  for  1938.  Groups  ore 
ranked  according  to  value  in  1938.     2/     Also  pure  metals.         4/  Princioally  nitrate. 
5/  PrlnclTjally  unwashed  wool.      6/  Not  shown  separately.      2/   I^ss  than  500, 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  0.  S.  Tariff  Commission  fram  Anunrio  Estadistico  de  la  Republlca  de  Chile. 
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A  notable  trend  In  Chilean  mineral  exports  Is  the  shift  In  the 
relative  Importance  of  copper  and  nitrate*   This  trend  Is  not  a 
recent  one;  It  dates  fTom  the  war  period  (1914-18)  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  synthetic  nitrogen  process  In  consuming  cotmtrles.   In 
the  period  1900-1913,  nitrate  accoiinted  for  75  percent  of  all  Chilean 
exports,  idille  copper  constituted  only  5   percent;  in  the  period 
1920->31,  the  share  of  nitrate  was  55  percent  and  that  of  copper  was 
25  percent.   In  1929,  copper,  thotigh  still  below  nitrates  In  value, 
had  grown  to  two-fifths  of  total  Chilean  exports.   Although  the 
value  of  exports  of  copper  dropped  to  15  am  Ion  dollars  In  1932, 
they  maintained  their  percentage  position*   In  1937  exports  of 
copper  advanced  to  over  one-half  of  total  exports  and  to  two-thirds 
of  exports  of  minerals,  but  in  1938  (when  the  value  was  68  million 
dollars)  they  declined  to  JtB  percent  of  toted  exports* 

Nitrate  and  iodine,^  on  the  other  hand,  declined  in  value  from 
127  million  dollars  in  1929  to  7  million  dollars  in  1932,  and  were 
approximately  20  percent  of  all  exports  in  the  latter  year*   Some 
recovery  in  percentage  of  trade  took  place  in  1936,  but  in  1938, 
when  exports  of  nitrate  were  valued  at  31  million  dollars,  they 
accounted  for  little  more  than  one-fifth  of  total  exports,  and  less 
than  one-fourth  of  all  mineral  exports*   The  nitrate  industry  was 
made  a  state  monopoly  in  1933*   In  1935  Chile  entered  into 

1/    Mostly  nitrate*   Iodine  is  a  byproduct  of  the  nitrate  industry* 
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international  agreements  with  respect  to  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  copper  and  nitrates.   In  the  case  of  nitrates,  a  3- 
year  agreement  was  made  with  synthetic  nitrogen  producers. 

Two  groups,  animals  and  animal  products  (exclusive  of  meats), 
and  agricultural  products,  have  alternated  as  second  or  third  in 
Chilean  exports  in  recent  years,  and  both  have  gained  in  percentage 
of  total  exports;  their  ccMubined  vauLue,  however,  continues  to  be 
small  compared  with  that  of  mineral  products.   The  value  of  exports 
of  animals  and  animal  products  has  ranged  between  A  million  dollars 
(1932)  and  15  million  dollars  (1937)  and  the  share  between  A  percent 
(1929)  and  12  percent  (1932)  of  all  exports;  in  the  years  1936-33 
the  share  declined  from  S  to  6  percent.   Exports  of  agricultural 
products,  irtiich  have  varied  betvireen  A   percent  (1929)  and  11  percent 
(1936),  were  about  10  percent  of  total  exports  in  1933,   Values 
ranged  from  3  million  dollars  (1932)  to  15  million  dollars  (1937); 
the  1938  figure  was  more  than  one-tenth  greater  than  that  of  1929. 

Sheep's  wool  accounted  for  approximately  two- thirds  of  the 
exports  included  in  the  animals  and  animal  products  classification. 
If  meats,  ifeich  in  the  Chilean  export  classification  appear  in  the 
foodstuffs  group,  should  be  added  to  the  animals  and  animal  products 
group,  that  group  would  constitute  a  greater  percentage  of  total 
exports  in  most  years  in  the  period  1929-38  than  did  agricultural 
products.   Meats,  however,  formed  a  smaller  percentage  of  Chilean 
exports  in  1938  than  in  1929,  whereas  foodstuffs  in  general  were 
a  somewhat  greater  percentage.   The  chief  agricultural  commodities 
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exported  from  Chile  are  legumes  (lentils,  beans,  ajid  chickpeas), 
cere-ils  (oats  and  barley),  and  fruits,  tubers,  and  greens j  in  1937 
these  products  accounted  for  nearly  nine-tenths  of  all  exports 
listed  in  the  agricultural  group. 

The  small  ratio  which  exports  of  agricultural  and  pastoral 
products  and  foodstuffs  bear  to  total  Chilean  exports,  and  Chile »s 
substantial  imports  of  these  commodities,  have  been  of  concern  to 
the  Chilean  Government;  efforts  have  recently  been  made  to  diversify 
tiie  agricultural  economy  and  to  promote  more  intensive  cultivation 
of  those  agricultural  commodities  now  produced. 

Commodities  other  than  mineral,  agricultural,  and  pastoral 
have  usually  represented  very  small  proportions  of  total  exports 
from  Chile,   They  include  specie  and  precious  metals;  natural 
products  of  waters  and  forests;  beverages  and  liqueurs;  miscel- 
laneous manufactured  products;  chemical  products;  textiles  and 
products;  metallurgical  products;  machinery,  accessories,  and 
tools;  railway,  marine,  aircraft,  and  automotive  materials  and 
accessories;  and  manufact;ired  tobacco.   In  1929  all  these  groups 
C(Mibined  constituted  less  than  2  percent  of  the  total  value  of 
Chilean  exports.   In  1932,  because  of  the  decline  in  exports  of 
minerals,  they  became  nearly  8  percent  of  the  total,  but  by  1938 
the  proportion  had  declined  to  little  more  than  3  percent.  "  In 
absolute  value,  exports  of  these  products  dropped  from  /^,5   million 
dollars  in  1929  to  2,7  million  dollars  in  1932,  and  rose  to  A. 3 
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minion  dollars  In  193d*   £3q>orts  of  specie  and  precious  metals 
showed  a  continuous  absolixte  Increase  tintll  1937*   The  Increase  In 
the  production  and  export  of  gold  has  been  an  Important  factor  In 
the  Chilean  economy. 

Quantities y  values,  and  unit  values  of  selected  exports  from 
Chile,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1933,  are  shown  in  table  7. 
Exports  of  copper  bars,  the  leeuiing  Chilean  export  during  each  of 
the  years  except  1929,  declined  sharply,  in  both  quantity  and  value, 
in  1932  as  compared  with  1929»   Thereafter  they  increased,  the 
quantity  in  1937  being  about  one  and  one-fourth  times  that  in  1929, 
ed though  the  dollar  value  was  only  about  nine-tenths  of  that  in 
1929*   In  1938,  exports  of  copper  bars  declined  in  quantity, 
although  they  were  still  considerably 'larger  than  in  1929;  dollar 
valiies  were  only  about  three-fifths  those  in  the  latter  year. 
Exports  of  copper  ore  were  signific€uit  in  1929,  but  were  unimportant 
in  subsequent  years  (see  table  7). 

Chilean  exports  of  iron  ore,  which  amounted  to  l.S  million  long 
tons  in  1929,  declined  to  less  than  200  thousand  tons  in  1932.   In 
the  period  1936-38  they  steadily  increased,  anniial  average  exports 
in  the  3  years  amounting  to  about  1.4.  million  tons. 

Exports  of  nitrate  in  1929  amounted  to  more  than  2.8  million 
long  tons.   After  a  decline  to  2^0  thousand  tons  in  1932  they 
recovered  markedly,  but  in  1938  were  less  than  three-fifths  in  terms 
of  quantity,  and  only  one-fourth  in  dollar  value,  of  those  in  1929* 
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In  each  year  of  the  period  1936-38,  exports  of  oats  from  Chile 
(in  terns  of  quantity)  exceeded  those  in  1929.   Exports  were  largest 
in  1937.   Dollar  values,  however,  were  considerably  lower  than  in 
1929,  except  in  1937  when  they  nearly  reached  the  1929  level, 
Chilean  exports  of  barley  in  recent  years  have  been  almost  as  great 
or  greater  than  those  in  1929;  in  1938  they  exceeded  the  qiiantity 
in  1929  by  nearly  one-half.   Exports  of  sheep's  wool  in  recent 
y«ar8  have  displayed  less  variation  in  quantity  than  any  other 
Chilean  export  commodity  mentioned,  although  dollar  values  have 
fluctuated  considerably* 
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Table  7.  -  Chile:  Exports  of  selected  commodities, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


Conimodity 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Copper  bars,  short  tons  — 
Copper  ore,  short  tons  — 

Iron  ore,  long  tons  

Sodivun  nitrate,  long  tons 

Oats,  1,000  bu.  

Barley,  1,000  bu.  


339,8/^:132,189 

116,773:  5,852 

1,787,258:195,855 

2,851,162:239,5-45 


Qvtantitv 


Wool,  sheep's,  1,000  lbs. 
(gross  weight)  


Copper  bars  — 

Copper  ore  

Iron  ore  

Sodium  nitrate 

Oats 

Barley  


Wool,  sheep's  


Copper  bars,  short  tons  

Copper  ore,  short  tons  

Iron  ore,  long  tons  

Sodium  nitrate,  long  tons  — 


Oats,  bu.  — 
Barley,  bu. 


Wool,  sheep's,  lb.   (gross 
weight)   


3,2U: 
2,383: 


873 
910 


263,712 

7,16A 

1,328,351 

1,265,972 

3,317 
2,236 


^22,ii55 

2A,86l 

l,U9,^6l 

1,582,588 

A,  171 
2,039 


385,056 

5,769 

1,5^6,072 

1,5A7,968 

3,620 
3,^93 


23, U9:   25,-OAO:  20,970:  26,586:       21,ii87 

Value  in  1.000  U.  S.   dollars  j/ 


112,655 
3,3A8 
1,878 

117,5ii5 

1,76-i 
2,679 

6fUB 


U,638 

52 

A12 

5,361 

185 
337 

3,007 


A3, 987 

U 

2,388 

29,153 

1,058 
1,168 

5,2il2: 


103,856 

269 

2,603 

3A,312 

1,6A9 
1,^90 

8,896 


67,737 

59 

2,776 

29,160 

1,170 
2,203 

5,221 


Unit  value  in  U.  S.  dollars 


331.  ii9 

28.67 

1.05 

a.  23 

.5it9 
1.12 


.292 


110.74 
8.83 

2.a 

22.38 

.212 
.370 


.120 


166.80 

8.87 

1.80 

23.03 

.319 
.522 


.250 


245.84 

10.80 

1.80 

21.68 

.395 
.731 


.335 


175.91 

10.17 

1.80 

18.34 

.323 
.631 


.243 


1/ Converted  at  values  shown  in  table  6. 

Source:     Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  fromAnuario  Estadistico 
de  la  Republica  de  Chile,  and  Estadistica  Chilena. 
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Destination*  -  The  principal  markets  for  Chilean  products  sold 
abroad  in  1938,  with  share  of  the  value  of  total  exports  taken  by 
each  (as  recorded  in  official  statistics),  were  the  United  Eingdoa 
(22 -percent),  the  United  States  (15  percent),  Germany  (10  percent), 
axkd  Belgium  (8  percent).   Other  purchasers  in  1938  included  France, 
Italy,  Sweden,  Japan,  and  Argentina,   The  percentages  giyen  above 
do  not  include  purchases  of  nitrate,  iodine,  and  certain  other 
eonaoditie8,^iftiich  accounted  for  more  than  22  percent  of  all 
Chilean  exports  in  1938  (see  table  9)«   The  value  of  exports  of 
nitrate  and  Iodine  in  recent  years  has  not  been  included  in  the 
statistics  of  trade  with  specific  countries;  it  is  impossible, 
therefore,  to  give  an  accurate  indication  of  the  geographic  dis- 
taribution  of  Chilean  e3q)orts*   Exports  to  selected  countries,  in 
specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shown  in'  gold  pesos  in  table 
8  and  in  dollars  in  table  ^J'       More  detailed  data  for  1937  are 
shown  in  table  lO,*^ 


"y    Beginning  Jan.  1,  1938,  all  shipments  of  copper  bars,  the 
destination  of  which  is  not  known  at  the  time  of  embarkation,  as 
well  as  all  shipments  of  sodium  nitrate,  sodixa  siilphate,  iodine, 
and  guano,  are  included  tinder  the  heading  "To  order"  (see  table  8). 

7j    For  1929  and  1932  exports  of  nitrates  are  included  in  the 
country  figures. 
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Table  8.  -  Chile:  Foreign  trade  with  selected  countries, 
in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 

(Value  in  thousands  of  peso  of  6d.  gold) | 


Covin  tiy 


1929 


1932 


1936 


1937 


1938 


Exports  to;l/ 
All  countries 


UNITED  STATES  - 
United  Kingdom 
Germany  •■--■■ — - 

Japan  - 

Italy  — 

France 

All  other  countries 

To  order  2/  

Nitrate  and  iodine  - 

Imports  from:^ 

All  cotmtries  


UNITED  STATES  — 
United  Kingdom  - 

Germany  

Japan 

Italy  

France  — 


All  other  countries  6/ 


2,293,726 


582, A70 
306, /^6ii 
197,711 
11,9A7 
^0,959 
U0,592 
255,596 

757,987 
U 


1.617.56A 


520,523 

286,0^2 

2A9,948 

12,^30 

52,59A 

71,003 

^25, 02^ 


290. ^9^ 


76,799 
91,A31 
39,935 
253 
12,236 
13,i^86 
5ii,929 

1,^25 
V 


213.786 


^9,a3 
27,535 
31,5ilO 
l,20ii 
.7,266 
10,056 
86,772 


^62,269 


109, A50 
91,973 
5-^,365 
8,A20 
2^,510 
33,720 
67,719 

13,621 
3/l58,ii91 


3A6.733 


87,973 

A5,507 

99,662 

9,937 

5,358 

6,737 

91,559 


947,589 


213, A02 
185,233 
90,232 
U,948 
il3,2iU. 
A6,945 
134,395 

29,611 
i/189,582 


A28.866 


12^,7^8 

46,7a 

111,666 

11,097 

8,189 

8,006 

118,U9 


682.858 


107,334 
U8,7A2 
68,^02 
10,591 
27,560 
30, 7U 
2/119,487 

17,267 
3/152,731 


A98.957 


138,933 

50,570 

128,80ii 

12,518 

13,362 

9,911 

2/lU,859 


y Exports  of  Chilean  products.  Values  are  f.o.b.  frontier,  excluding  export 
duties . 

2/  Includes  trade  with  the  following  countries: 


Exports  to; 


Belgivm  — 
Sweden  — 
Argentina 


Pesos 
(1,000) 

53,213 
21,021 
10,068 


Imports  from: 


Peru 

Denmark  

Argentina  

Sweden  


Pesos 
(1,000) 

29,033 

22,467 

21,749 

8,630 


y    Included  in  the  total,  but  not  included  in  data  for  individual  countries. 
Beginning  Jan.  1,  1938,  all  shipments  of  copper  bars,  the  destination  of  which  is 
not  known  at  the  time  of  embarkation,  are  included  under  the  heading  "To  order." 

y    Exports  of  nitrate  and  iodine  valued  in  1929  at  1,0^6,311,471  pesos 
($127,336,106),  and  in  1932  at  57,708,768  pesos  ($7,023,157),  are  distributed 
among  the  various  countries, 

y    Imports  for  consumption.   Values  are  c.i.f. 

6/  Includes  a  negligible  amount  of  salvage  (de  naufragio)  for  which  no  country 
breakdown  is  available. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Anuario  Estadistico  de  la 
Republica  de  Chile. 
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Chile:     Foreign  trade  with  (elected  countries. 
In  speciried  years,   1929  to  1938 


(Value  In  thousands  of  0.  S.  dollars) 
1932  !  1936 


"^93r 


Percent 
of  total 


:  Percent 
of  total 


:  Percent 
:  of  total 


19?.? 


(1  peso  of  6d. 
gold  =  $0.2060) 


Percent  : 
of  total: 


Percent 
of  total 


bpcrta  to:^ 

All  countries  

UNITED  STATSS  

United  Kingdom  — — 
Germany      ■  ■  ■ 

Italy 

France  

All  other  countries 

To  order  2/  

Nitrate  and   iodine  - 

Imports  front 5/ 

All  countries  


(1  peso  of  6d. 
gold  =  $0.1217) 


-:  279.  U6 


(1  peso  of  6d. 
gold  *  »0.1217) 


?5.??? 


(1  peso  of  6d. :    (1  peso  of  6d. 
gold  :  to. 2060)     :     gold  =  $0.2060 


UNITED  STATES  

United  Kingdom  —— 

Germany —     -    ■ 

J^>an — __ 

Italy 

Prance  

All  other  countries  6/; 


70,886 
37,297 
2^,061 
1,AM 
i,985 
17,110  : 
31,106  I 

92,2i7  : 

v    < 


196.858 


63,348 
34, 8U 
30,a9 
1,513 
6,401 
8,641 
51,725  I 


25.4 
13.4 
8.6 
.5 
1.8 
6.1 
11.1 

33.1 


100.0 


32.2 
17.7 
15.4 
.8 
3.2 
4.4 
26.3 


9,346 
11,127 
4,860 
31 
1,489 
1,641 
6,685 

174 
i/ 


26.018 


6,0U 

3,351 

3,838 

U7 

8K 

1,224 

10,560 


26.4 
31.5 
13.8 
.1 
4.2 
4.6 
18.9 


V 


100.0 


23.1 
12.9 
U.7 
.6 
3.4 
4.7 
40.6 


115.827 


22,547 
18,946 
11,199 
1,735 
5,049 
6,946 
13,950 

2,806 
32,649 


71.427 


18,123 
9,374 

20,530 
2,047 
1,104 
1,388 

18,861 


100.0 


19.4 
16.4 
9.7 
1.5 
4.4 
6.0 
12.0 

2.4 
28.2 


100.0 


25.4 

13.1 

28.7 

2.9 

1.6 

1.9 

26.4 


19?  .203 


43,961 
38,158 
13,588 
3,079 
8,907 
9,671 
27,685 

6,100 
39,054 


88.346 


100.0  ;     UP. 669 


22.5 
19.5 
9.5 
1.6 
4.6 
5.0 
U.2 

3.1 


20.0  :i/  31,463 


25,698 
9,629 

23,003 
2,286 
1,6»7 
1,649 

24,394 


100.0 


29.1 

10.9 
26.0 
2.6 
1.9 
1.9 
27.6 


22,1U 

30,641 

14,091 

2,182  t 

5,677 

6,333 

2/  24,614 

3,557 


102.785 


28,620 
10,417 
26,534 
2,579 
2,752 
2,042 
2/  29,841 


100.0 


15.7 
21.8 
10.0 
1.6 
4.0 
4.5 
17.5 

2.5 

22.4 


100.0 


27.8 
10.2 
25.8 
2.5 
2.7 
2.0 
29.0 


^     Exports  of  Chilean  products.     Values  are  f.o 
2/     Includes  trade  with  the  following  countries: 


b.  frontier,  excliiling  export  duties. 


ExDorts  to: 

U.S. dollars 
(1,000) 

Percent 
to  tax 

7.8 
3.1 
1.5 

ot 

Imports  from: 

O.S. do liars 

dlooo) 

Percent  of 

total 

5.8 
4.5 
4.4 
1.7 

Sireden  — _^— ^_ 

4,330 

^,628 

emtiM 

2/    Incl>«led  in  the  total,  but  not  included  in  data  for  individual  countries.      Beginning  Jan.  1,  1938,  all  shipoents  of  copper 
bors,   the  destination  of  which  is  not  knom  at  the  tine  of  embarkation,  are  included  under  the  heading  "To  order." 

Jf/    Exports  of  nitrate  ani  iodine  valued  in  1929  at  1,046,311,471  pesos  ($127,336,106),  and  in  1932  at  57,708,768  pasoB 
($7,023,157),  are  distributed  among  the  variouB  countries. 

5/     Imports  for  consumption.       Values  are  c.i.f. 

Z/     Includes  a  negligible  amount  of  salvage  (de  naufragio)  for  which  no  country  breakdom  la  available. 

Source;     Complied  by  the  U,  S.  Tariff  Coamlsaion  from  Anuario  Estadlitico  de  la  Bapublioa  da  Chile. 
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Table  10.  -  Chile:  Foreign  trade  by  geographic  areas 
and  principal  countries  in  1937 

fValue  in  thousands  of  U.  S.  dollars) 


Exports  1/ 
(1  peso  of  6d.  gold  -  to.2060) 


Exported  to  - 


Percent 
Value  :of  total 
;  exports 


Imports  2/ 
fl  peso  of  6d.  gold  -  t0.2060) 


Imported  from  - 


Value 


Percent 

of  total 

imports 


Western  Hemisphere: 

UNITED  STATES  

Canada    -  ■ 


Argentina 

Cuba  

Peru  

Bolivia  — 
Brazil  — 
Ecuador  — 
Uruguay  — 


All  other  Western 
Hemisphere  countries 
Total  — ' 

Europe : 

United  Kingdom  

Germany 
France  ■ 
Italy  - 


Belgium  

Sweden  

All  other  European 
countries  


Total 


Asia: 

Japan 

All  other  Asiatic 

covintries  


Total 
Africa  — 


Oceania  — 


Nitrate  and  iodine  — 
On  consignment  (to 
order)   

Grand  total  


A3,96l: 

9t 

2,310 

1,381 

989 

675 

639 

352 

215 

6U 


?l.H5 


38,158 

18,588 

9,671 

8,907 

ll,7i;6 

7,-iOl 

1,319 


95.790 


3,079 
23 


_iUfl2 


2/ 


12 


39,05A 
6.100 


195,203 


22.5 

1/ 
1.2 
.7 
.5 
.A 
.3 
.2 
.1 


26.2 


19.6 
9.5 

6.0 
3.8 

.7 


^9.1 


1.6 
2/ 


_U6_ 


V 


V 


20.0 

3-1 


100.0 


Western  Hemisphere: 
UNITED  STATES  — 
Canada  — •— 
Peru  — — 


Argentina ■ — 

Venezuela  

Brazil ■■  ■ 


Curacao  

Ecuador  


Mexico 

All  other  Western 
Hemisphere  countries 
Total 


Europe: 

United  Kingdom 

Germany — 

France  ■ 

Italy 
Belgium-Luxemburg  — 
Sweden  


Netherlands  — — — 

Switzerland  

All  other  European 
countries  


Total  


Asici: 
Japan 


British  India  

All  other  Asiatic 

co\in  tries 

Total  


Africa: 

Egypt  

All  other  African 

cotrn  tries 

Total  


Oceania: 
Java  — 


All  other  Oceanic 

countries  

Total  

"De  naufragios" 
(Shipwrecked,   lost) 


Grand  total 


25,698 

5ii3 

7,159 

3,796 

1,168 

896 

693 

575 

Ma 


Ll.LTL 


9,629 
23,003 
1,6^9 
1,687 
1,923 
1,055 
629 

1.153 


iU,208 


2,286 
1,058 

171 


3.515 


6^0 
18 


658 


1,A07 


l,US(i 


29.1 

.6 

8.1 

U.3 

1.3 

1.0 

.8 

.7 

.5 


^7.0 


10.9 

26.0 

1.9 

1.9 

2.2 

1.2 

.7 

.5 


A(y.6 


2.6 
1.? 

.2 


A^ 


JJ- 


1.6 
.1 


1.7 


U 


88,3^6 


100.0 


1/ Export  values  are  f.o.b.  frontier,  excluding  export  duties.   Values  in 
statistics  are  based  on  British  gold  pound;   pesos  are  of  6  pence  gold,  having 
been  converted  by  the  government  to  the  British  equivalent.   This  theoretical 
trade  peso  is  converted  at  $0.2060  to  U.  S.  currency. 

2/  Imports  for  consumption  values  are  c.i.f.,  as  declared  ty  merchants. 

2/  Less  than  $500. 

iJ    Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Anuario  Estadistico  de 
la  Rep&lica  de  Chile,  1937. 
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In  1936  £ind  1937  the  United  States  took  approximately  20  per- 
cent o^  *^  Chilean  exports,  exclusive  of  nitrate  and  iodine.   In 
1938,  its  share  dropped  to  less  than  I6  percent*   The  value  of 
United  States  purchases  in  these  years  ranged  fr<»a  22  nillioQ  dollars 
(1938)  to  Uk  million  dollars  (1937).^  Since  most  of  the  Chilean 
copper  is  exported  to  the  United  States  for  refining  and  export 
(principally  to  Europe  and  Japan),  the  United  States,  as  eui  ultimate 
market  for  Chilean  products,  is  less  important  than  appears  fron 
these  statistics.   This  is  offset  in  large  part,  however,  by  exports 

to  the  United  States  of  nitrates,  lAiich  are  not  recorded  in  the 

2/ 

geographic  distribution  of  exports  from  Chile. 

Exports  from  Chile  to  the  United  Kingdom,  which  in  the  3  years, 
1936-38,  ranged  between  19  milliai  dollars  (1936)  and  38  million 
dollars  (1937),  increased  fron  16  percent  of  all  exports  in  1936  to 
nearly  22  percent  in  1938, 

German  purchases  of  Chilean  products  in  the  period  1936-38 
constituted  approximately  10  percent  of  all  exports.   In  value  they 
varied  from  11  milUon  dollars  (1936)  to  19  aim  on  dollars  (1937). 
The  share  of  France  in  the  3  years  1936-38  ranged  from  i^.S  to  6  per- 
cent, while  that  of  Italy  was  about  ^  percent.^ 

X/    A  comparison  of  the  trade  with  individual  co\uitries  in  1936-38 
with  that  in  1929  and  1932  is  not  practicable  inasmuch  as  in  1936-38 
the  value  of  nitrate  and  iodine  shipments  was  not  included  in  the 
exports  to  the  varioiis  countries. 

2/    In  1939  United  States  imports  of  copper  from  Chile  for  smelting 
or  refining  and  export  amounted  to  $13,172,000;  United  States  imports 
of  sodium  nitrate  from  Chile  were  valued  at  $11,200,000  in  that  year. 

"^    The  value  of  exports  to  France,  Italy,  and  Japan  in  1936-38 
varied  as  followst  France,  from  6.3  million  dollars  (1938)  to  9.7 
mm  ion  dollars  (1937);  Italy,  from  5  million  dollars  (1936)  to  8.9 

million  dollars  (1937);  Japan,  1.7  million  dollars  (1936)  to  3  mil- 
Uon dollars  (1937). 
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Exports  from  Chile  to  other  countries  of  Latin  America  are  not 
large •   In  1937  they  amounted  to  approximately  7  million  dollars, 
or  less  than  J!^  percent  of  total  exports.   Argentina  was  the  prin- 
cipal country  of  destination* 

Exports  of  nitrate  and  iodine  (not  recorded  >y  countries  of 
destixiation)  in  1936  and  1937  accounted  for  28  percent  and  20  per- 
cent, respectiTely,  of  all  Chilean  exports.   It  is  reported  that  in 
1936  and  1937  the  principal  markets  for  nitrate  were,  in  the  order 
naawd,  the  Ibiited  States,  Egypt,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom* 
In  the  period  1935-37,  the  lAiited  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
occupied  first  and  second  place,  respectively,  as  destinations  for 
Chilean  mineral  products  other  than  nitrate  and  iodine.   In  1937, 
the  United  States  took  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  such 
products,  and  the  United  KingdcxB  approximately  one-fifth.   The 
Ihiited  Kingdom  was  the  principal  market  for  electrolytic  copper 
bars  (refinwi),  lAiile  the  lAiited  States  led  in  the  purchase  of 
standard  copper  bars  (unrefined).   All  Chilean  exports  of  iron  or* 
go  to  the  United  States  {  the  United  States  also  is  the  leading 
purchaser  of  Chilean  gold  ores  and  gold  concentrates.   Bolivia 
ranked  first  in  1937  as  an  importer  of  Chilean  coal.'^^ 

Of  animal  products  exported  by  Chile  in  the  years  1935-37, 
Germany  and  the  United  yi^e<^«"  were  the  principal  markets  for 


^ The  discussions  of  export  commodities  by  countries  of  destina- 
tion and  of  import  commodities  by  countries  of  origin  are  based  on 
statistics  furnished  by  the  Division  of  Regional  Information,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce.   Data  for  years  subsequent  to  1937  are  not 
readily  available* 
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sheep's  wool,  Germany  and  Italy  for  cattle  hides,  and  Germany  and 
the  United  States  for  sheepskins. 

Chilean  agricultural  exports  In  the  period  1935-37  went  largely 
to  Europe.   Germany  was  the  leading  market  for  oats,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  for  beirleyj  except  for  1935,  Belgim  occupied  second  place 
in  purchases  of  these  two  cereals,   Germany  was  the  first  country 
of  destination  for  exports  of  legumes  (beans,  peas,  lentils),  while 
Argentina  and  Germany  were  the  leading  markets  for  fresh  and  dried 
fjruits  and  vegetables.   Cuba,  the  United  States,  and  Argentina, 
in  the  order  named,  took  over  three-fourths  of  all  Chilean  exports 
of  garlic.   Lumber  in  1935-36  went  principally  to  Argentina,  Peru, 
and  Bolivia J  in  1937,  however,  the  leading  country  of  destination 
was  Germany. 
Imports  into  Chile. 

Composition.  -  Chileeui  imports  consist  chiefly  of  textiles  and 
their  manufactures;  unworked  iron  and  steel  and  iron  and  steel 
manufactures;  machinery,  accessories,  and  tools;  cheialcal  products | 
aiiscellaneous  manufactured  products;  and  transport  material  and 
accessories.   In  1938  these  six  groups  accounted  for  more  than 
three-fourths  of  all  imports,  and  in  1929  for  f otir-f if ths .   Imports 
into  Chile,  by  groups  and  principal  subgroiq)s,  in  specified  years, 
1929  to  193d,  are  shown  in  gold  pesos  in  table  U  and  in  dollars  in 
table  12. 

The  variations  in  the  value  of  Chilean  imports  during  the 
past  decade  have  been  more  conspicuous  in  certain  groups  than  in 
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others*   Capital  goods,  as  might  be  expected,  have  yarled  more  than 
consumer  goods.   The  small  Imports  of  transport  materials^  and 
accessories,  metal  maniifactures,  and  machinerj,  accessories,  and 
tools  in  1932  make  the  percentage  shares  of  such  groups  as  agrl- 
cultural  products  and  foodstuffs  higher  in  that  year  than  in  other 
years  shown  in  table  12*   The  changes  in  values  from  year  to  year 
have  in  some  peurt  been  the  result  of  price  fluctuations.   In 
terms  of  dollar  value,  imports  in  all  groizps  in  1938  vere  smaller 
than  in  1929,  but  larger  (in  most  cases  far  larger)  than  in  1932. 
In  dollar  value,  the  ratios  of  imports  In  193d  to  those  in  1929 
for  the  major  groi;q[>s  were  as  follows t   Textiles  and  manufactures, 
32  percent I  metal  manufactures,  62  percent;  machinery,  accessories, 
and  tools,  48  percent;  chemical  products,  64  percent;  miscellaneous 
manufactured  products,  44  percent;  agricultural  products,  80  per- 
cent; Bonmetalllc  mineral  products,  81  percent;  transport  materials 
and  accessories,  81  percent;  and  foodstuffs,  48  percent. 

With  the  exception  of  1938,  the  most  important  single  Chilean 
import  grot^  in  recent  jears  has  been  textiles  and  their  manufac- 
tures.  The  value  of  textile  imports  has  ranged  between  4*6  mil- 
lion dollars  (1932)  and  48  million  dollars  (1929),  and  was  15.4  mil- 
lion in  1938.   Imports  in  this  classification  amounted  to  15  percent 
of  total  imports  in  1938  as  compared  with  25  percent  in  1929.   This 
deellne  is  attributable  in  part  to  the  growing  Importance  of  the 
Chilean  textile  Industry.   Fabrics  account  for  more  than  half  of 
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Chilean  textile  imports.   The  share  of  Tarns,  as  well  as  that 
of  raw  cotton,  has  increased  substantially  since  1929,  but  "Uiat  of 
wearing  apparel  has  declined. 

In  193d  there  was  a  sharp  increase  in  iaports  of  transport 
material  which  became  the  largest  single  import  classification* 
B7  far  the  greater  part  of  the  transport  materials  consists  of 
automobiles,  parts,  and  accessories.   Imports  of  Tehicles,  which 
were  8  percent  (by  value)  of  total  Imports  in  1929,  reached  a  low 
of  1  percent  in  1932,  but  in  1938  again  stood  at  8  percent  aiad 
amounted  to  8.2  milli<xi  dollars. 
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Table  11.  -  Chile:  Importa^;^  by  groups,   principal  subgroups,  and  commoditiea,  In  specified  years,  1929  to  1938 


(Value  in  thousands  of  pesos  of  6d.  gold) 


Conmodity  group,  subgroup,  or  connnodlty  2/ 


1932 


1936  ' 


1937 


Grand  total 


Transport  material  and  accessories  

Vehicles,  n.e.m.,  and  components  and  spares  J/ • 

Textiles  and  manufactures  

Tissues  (fabrics)  

Yams 


Wearing  apparel  - 


Ifaflhlnery,  accessories,  azid  tools ■ 

Chemical  products — 

Blaokingr,  resins,  anc  industrial  fats  and  oils 
Metal  products 


Iron  and  stoel,  ur.worked  

Iron  and  steel  manufactures 


Miscellaneous  manufactured  products,  n.e.m. 


Articles  and  instruments  for  the  sciences  and  fine 
arts,  etc. 


Ceramicware,  glassware. 

Piper  and  cardboard  

Prepared  atones  and  earths 


and  manufactured  stones  and  earths 


Tannery  products,  furs,  and  durivatives 
Agricultural  products 


Vegetable  food  products  and  stiimilcnts 

Oleaginous  raw  materials  of  vegetable  origin. 

Cereals  ■' ■ — ■ 

Rice ■ 


Ba*  textile  mriterials  of  vegetable  origin 
Cotton,  raw,  ginned,  or  unginned 


Mineral  products  (mainly  nometallic)  — 
Coal  and  fuel  oil  


Craft  and  navigating  material 
Foodstuffs  


Sugar  and  derivatives 
Oils,  edible 


IML^^ 


213.786 


3^6.733 


^8.866 


.A2i>2£L 


Animals  and  animal  products.  Including  fish  and  gome 
Live  animals  ' 


Natural  products  of  waters  and  forests 
Beverages  and  manufactured  tobacco  - 
Specie  and  precious  metals  — — — ^— 


3-76. g» 


134,423 
??7.747 


jum. 


223,172  : 

U,279 

42,656 

230.289 


3,073 
37.622 


27.072 


154.621 


61,337 


51,348 
67,801 
179.975 


33,618 
29,799 
30,521 
26,306 

16,218 
79.7?^ 


43,247 
2,941 


16,050 


54,129 

1,232 

88.  U8 


55,827 
21,373 
7^.m 


17,681 

11,121 

2,148 

20.674 


15,778 
73.689 


24.624  1     84.845 


42,866  : 

21,456  : 

3,431   : 

52.756  ! 


19,476 
73.502 


40,001 

74.^3 


39.541 


17,172 
17.090 


4?. 59? 


43,674  :  43,325 

21,579  1  22,091 

4,041  :  4,674 

60.409  =  64.991 


16,300 
44.411 


5,362 
7,475 
23.159 


19,231 
15,702 
J2„221 


3,164 
2,963 
9,689 
1,304 

5ao 
S9.6X 


15,161 
2,530 
7.280 
4,627 
IZ6 
326 


8,946 
6,099 
5,299 
782 
615 
27.238 


■;3.611  1     58.1U 


20,997 
61-^74 


27,385 
19,164 


12,577 
81 
23.810 


11,439 
4,861 
L.UL 
4,336 
4.051 
2,803 

l"-738 


62,200   : 
13.731 


17,359 
5,180 


15,653 
169 
16.827 


■j-a-j*? 


564 


1,975 
__3i2, 


U,281 
1,490 


11,513 

8,081 

7,625 

1,391 

798 

?9.A33 


15,532 
7,564 
5.295 
4,920 
8.174 
6,046 

».?1A 


22,247 
^6.626 


24,208 
19,606 


U,886 

6,930 

7,873 

1,U9 

899 

37.5'?? 


27,315  1 

163 
gi.73g 


10,768 
9,049 
7.687 
3,745 
6.469 
4,792 


3,939 
1.485 


17,065 
2,232 


_^ 


J)^ 


10,561 


25  : 


.^21 


76 


27,403 
33,434 


18,902 
4,121 


11,306 


JQ2. 


258 


1/ Imports  for  consumption. Values  c.i.f. 
1/  Prineii«lly  automobiles  and  aooessorles. 
^    Hot  shown  separately. 


2/  Classifications  employed  in  this  table  are  those  given  in  the  Chilean 
trade  statistics  for  1938.   Groups  are  ranked  according  to  value 
in  1938. 


Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Anuario  Estadistico  de  la  Republica  de  Chile. 
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Metal  products  (chiefly  semifinished  and  finished  iron  and 
steel  products) ,  imports  of  which  ranged  from  2  million  dollars 
(1932)  to  19  million  dollars  (1929),  formed  9.6  percent  of  total 
imports  iQ  1929,  as  con^)ared  with  11.3  percent  (11.7  million 
dollars)  in  1938.   Imports  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  how- 
ever, have  remained  fairly  constant  in  their  percentage  of  total 
imports.   The  notable  increase  VTithin  this  group  has  largely  been 
in  unworked  iron  and  steel.   Imports  of  these  products  were  6.4. 
percent  of  the  value  of  all  imports  in  1937  and  4.9  percent  in 
1938,  as  compared  with  3.2  percent  in  1929;  this  change  indicates 
the  growth  of  Chilean  manufacturing,  euid  the  attempt  further  to 
develop  the  domestic  fabrication  of  iron  and  steel.   Approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  unworked  iron  and  steel  consists  of  rolled  iron 
or  steel,  in  bars  and  sheets.   Imports  of  nonmetallic  minerals, 
principally  coclL  and  fuel  oil,  likewise  have  increased  irregularly 
from  about  4  percent  of  total  inserts  in  1929  to  nearly  8  percent 
in  1937;  In  1938,  they  declined  to  about  6  percent.   Values 
varied  from  1.7  million  dollars  (1932)  to  7.7  million  dollars 
(1929);  in  1938  they  were  6.3  million  dollars. 

Imports  of  chemical  products  formed  a  larger  proportion  of 
total  imports  in  1936-38  than  in  1929;  the  values  ranged  from  2.5 
million  dollars  (1932)  to  19  million  dollars  (1929),  and  amounted 
to  12  million  dollars  in  1938.   Imports  of  miscellaneous  manufac- 
tured products,  however,  declined  irregularly  from  11  percent  in 
1929  to  9  percent  in  1938,  probably  reflecting  the  development  of 
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the  domestic  manufactui^e  of  consunver  goods.   Values  of  miscellaneous 
manufactured  goods  rcxnged  from  2.8  million  dollars  (1932)  to  22 
million  dollars  (1929),  and  amounted  to  9,b   million  dollars  in  1938. 

Chile  imports  agricultural  and  pastoral  products,  such  as 
cattle,  sugar,  fruits,  coffee,  rice,  and  olive  oil.   In  1938  im- 
ports of  agricultural  products,  foodstuffs,  and  animals  and  animal 
products  (together  valued  at  16  million  dollars)  constituted  nearly 
16  percent  of  all  imports.   The  Chilean  Government  is  making  efforts 
to  improve  methods  of  cxiltivation,  and  to  encourage  the  production 
of  agricultural  products  now  imported.   Agricultural  commodities, 
largely  vegetable  food  products  and  cereals,  increased  irregularly 
from  5  percent  of  total  imports  in  1929  to  over  9  percent  in  1937, 
and  declined  to  7  percent  in  1938.   Imports  of  cereals  consist 
chiefly  of  rice,  but  in  1932-33  it  was  necessary  to  iB5)ort  wheat 
because  of  the  short  crop  in  1931-32.   Imports  of  animals  and  ani- 
mal products,  representing  from  about  1  percent  to  over  4  percent 
of  total  imports,  declined,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  in  the 
decade  1929-38. 

The  share  of  Chilean  Imports  of  foodstuffs  (processed  foods) 
has  remained  fairly  constant  at  about  5  percent  of  total  imports, 
except  in  1932,  when  it  was  more  than  double  that  figure  because  of 
the  extremely  small  imports  of  capital  and  durable  consumers  goods 
in  that  year.   The  foodstuffs  group  is  composed  largely  of  sugar 
and  edible  oils;  in  the  period  1936-38  much  the  greater  portion 
consisted  of  sugar,  imports  of  edible  oils  having  declined  since 
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1932.   Most  of  Chile's  sijgar  requirements  are  imported,  chiefly 
from  Peru  in  the  raw  state  for  local  refining. 

Sources.  -  Notable  developments  in  the  distribution  of  Chilean 
iiBports  in  the  decade  1929-38  were  the  decline  in  the  shares  supplied 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Halted  Kingdom,  and  the  substantial  in- 
crease in  that  supplied  by  Germany.   The  principal  sources  of 
Chilean  imports  in  1938,  v/ith  share  of  the  total  value  supplied  by 
each,  were  the  United  States,  28  percent|  Germany,  26  percent;  and 
the  United  -Kingdom,  10  percent.   In  that  year  these  three  countries 
furnished  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  imports.   Other  iii?)ortaut  sup- 
pliers were  Peru,  Denmark,  and  Argentina.   In5)orts  into  Chile  from 
selected  countries,  in  specified  years,  1929  to  1938,  are  shown  in 
pesos  in  table  8  and  in  dollars  in  table  9.   More  detailed  data 
for  1937  are  shown  in  table  10. 

In  each  year  of  the  decade  1929-38,  the  United  States  was  the 
leading  supplier  of  imports  into  Chile,  except  in  1936,  when  Germany 
occupied  that  position.   In  the  3  years  1936-38,  the  share  of  the 
tbiited  States  has  been  someidiat  over  one-fourth,  as  compared  ?rlth 
about  one-third  in  1929.   In  terms  of  dollar  value,  imports  from 
the  IMlted  States  varied  between  6  million  dollars  (1932)  and  63 
nillian  dollars  (1929)>axid  amounted  to  29  million  in  1938.   The 
decline  in  the  position  of  the  Ifoited  States  is  attributable  to  the 
operation  of  Chilean  clearing  agreements  with  European  and  South 
American  countries,  to  the  scarcity  of  free  exchange,  and  to  the 
policies  of  the  Exchange  Cimtrol  Commission. 
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Chilean  Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  decade  1929-38 
have  ranged  from  3.3  million  dollars  (1932)  to  35  million  dollars 
(1929),   The  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  Chile's  in^xirt  trade 
declined  irregularly  from  18  percent  in  1929  to  10  percent  in  1938. 
Germany's  share,  however,  increased  irregularly  from  15  percent  in 
1929  to  26  percent  in  1938,  largely  as  a  result  of  compensation 
agreemsnts  and  increased  sales  of  railroeui  eqiiipment.   The  value  of 
imports  from  Germany  ranged  from  4  million  dollars  (1932)  to  30 
million  dollars  (1929),  and  in  1938  was  26.5  million  dollars. 

Imports  from  France,  which  ranged  between  4,  percent  of  all  im- 
ports in  1929  and  5  percent  in  1932,  declined  to  less  than  2  percent 
In  the  period  1936-38.   The  share  of  Italy  likewise  declined  to 
less  than  2  percent  in  1936-37,  but  increased  in  1938  as  a  result  of 
Chilean  pvcchases  of  Ita3J.an  airplanes.   Imports  from  Japan,  which 
were  less  than  1  percent  in  1929  and  1932,  ranged  betvreen  2  and  3 
percent  in  the  period  1936-38;  the  increase  is  largely  accounted 
for  by  cotton  textiles  •i/^ 

Impoirts  into  Chile  from  other  cortntries  of  Latin  ijoerica  re- 
present a  substantial  proportion  of  total  imports.   In  1937  such 
imports,  which  come  principally  from  Peru  and  Argentina,  amounted  to 
more  than  14  million  dollars,  or  16  percent  of  the  total  Chilean 
import  trade. 

y     Imports  from  France,  Italy,  and  Japan  have  varied  in  value  as 
follows:  France,  from  1.2  million  dollars  (1932)  to  8.6  million 
dollars  (1929);  Italy,  from  884  thousand  dollars  (1932)  to  6.4. 
million  dollars  (1929);  Japan,  from  M7  thousand  dollars  (1932)  to 
2.6  million  dollars  (1938). 
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The  I]hlted  Kingdom  was  the  most  important  supplier  of  Chilean 
textile  imports  in  the  period  1935-37.   In  1937,  the  United  Kingdom 
furnished  nearly  one-third  of  such  imports,  lAiile  Germany  supplied 
one-fourth  and  Japan  isore  than  one-se-venth*   Third  place  in  1935 
and  1936  was  held  by  the  United  States.   The  United  Kingdom  has 
been  the  first  supplier  of  yams  and  threads,  and  cotton,  wool,  and 
silk  cloth  and  mixtures.   The  United  States  has  led  in  furnishing 
osnaburgs,  and  India  in  supplying  sacks  and  bagging*   Imports  of 
jute  bags  from  India,  however,  are  declining,  because  of  the  expan- 
sion of  the  domestic  bag-producing  industry;  such  imports  are  being 
replaced  by  ijqparts  of  raw  jute. 

As  a  supplier  of  metal  products,  which  includes  unworked  iron 
and  steelj  and  iron  and  steel  manufactures  except  nachinery  and 
vehicles,  Germany  held  first  place  in  the  period  1935-37,  furnishing 
over  one-half  of  such  iiqports  in  1935,  three-fifths  in  1936,  and 
nearly  one-half  in  1937.   The  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom 
occupied  second  and  third  places  in  these  years. 

The  chief  suppliers  of  machinery  and  tools  in  the  years  1935-37 
were  the  United  States  and  Germany.   Germany,  the  United  States, 
and  the  Iftilted  Kingdom,  in  the  order  named,  were  the  chief  si^jpllers 
of  miscellaneous  manufactures,  a  group  which  includes  glass,  stone, 
and  ceramic  products;  paper  and  cardboard;  jewelry  and  watches; 
and  scientific,  musical,  and  professional  apparatus.   For  other 
Chilean  laqports,  the  principal  suppliers  in  1937  werei  Agricultural 
products,  Java  (mainly  rice);  nonmetalllc  mineral  products,  the 
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United  States  (petroleum);  transport  materials  and  accessories,  the 
Tbxlted  States;  foodstuffs,  Peru  (mainly  sugar);  animnT  products, 
Argentina;  and  forest  products,  the  United  States. 

United  States  Trade  With  Chile 

Commerce  between  the  IKiited  States  and  Chile  consists  princi- 
pally of  the  exchange  of  a  variety  of  United  States  manufactured 
products  (especiELLly  machinery  and  -vehicles)  for  Chilean  copper, 
nat\xx^  sodium  nitrate,  and  iron  ore.   Most  of  the  copper,  however, 
is  entered  for  refining  and  export  and  not  for  consumption  in  the 
United  States. 

Because  of  economic  and  technological  developments  acutely 
affecting  the  world  demand  for  sodium  nitrate  and  copper.  United 
States  trade  with  few  countries  has  undergone  such  extreme  varia- 
tion in  the  last  decade  a^  has  its  trade  with  Chile.   In  the 
general  industrial  depression  following  1929,  the  markets  for  copper 
and  sodium  nitrate  shrank  drastically;  this  was  reflected  in  the 
markedly  smaller  value  of  United  States  imports  of  these  products 
from  Chile.   The  decline  in  ia^jorts,  moreover,  was  aggravated  by 
the  displacement  of  natural  sodium  nitrate  by  synthetic  nitrogen. 
The  effect  of  this  situation  was  not  merely  limited  to  a  contrac- 
tion of  United  States  iii$)orts  from  Chile;  it  also  resulted  in  a 
decline  of  Chilean  purchasing  power,  which  contributed  to  a  very 
sharp  reduction  in  lfo.ited  States  sales  to  Chile. 
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Although  United  States-Chilean  trade  has • increased  materially 
since  1932,  continxied  lo?/  prices  and  the  reduced  demand  for  sodiiun 
nitrate  and  copper  have  held  the  trade  in  recent  years  at  a  level 
considerably  below  that  prevailing  before  the  depression.   Since 
copper  and  sodium  nitrate  are  both  strategic  war  materials,  imports 
from  Chile  may  increase  both  in  volume  and  in  average  price  as  a 
result  of  the  present  European  war. 
Trend  of  United  States-Chilean  trade. 

The  acute  contraction  in  United  States  trade  with  Chile  during 
the  depression  years  had  a  marked  effect  upon  Chile's  relative  posi- 
tion in  United  States  impart  and  export  trade  with  Latin  America, 
as  is  indicated  in  table  13*   B7  1933  United  States  io^rts  from 
Chile  had  fallen  to  oneH:iinth  of  their  valiie  in  1929>  and  to  one- 
seventh  of  the  1924-28  average •   Chile's  share  in  total  purchases 
from  Latin  America  was  likewise  greatly  reduced.   The  relative  de- 
cline in  the  value  of  Ihiited  States  exports  to  Chile  and  in  its 
share  in  total  United  States  exports  to  Latin  America  was  even 
greater  than  for  iiQ}orts  therefrom.   Chile's  share  in' United  States 
purchases  from  and  sales  to  Latin  America  has  inqproved  materially 
since  1932  and  1933  >  and,  while  it  has  not  reached  the  level  of  the 
peak  year  1929^  the  share  in  recent  years  compared  favorably  with 
that  in  the  period  1924-28. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  the  increase  in  the 
trade  with  Chile  has  been  extraordinarily  great  compared  with  the 
rest  of  Latin  America.   Part  of  the  increase  in  imports  from  Chile 
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in  this  period  has  been  due  to  the  greater  stocking  (in  bonded  vTaxe- 
houses)  of  copper  for  refining  and  export,  possibly  in  anticipation 
of  larger  war  demand.   Expanded  sales  to  Chile  at  this  tiaie  has 
been  in  part  due  to  the  diversion  to  the  Dnited  States  of  purchases 
from  Germany,  for  several  years  the  second  largest  sotirce  of  iinports 
into  Chile. 
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Table  U.  -  Ukilted  States  iiapofrta  ffom  and  e^porta  to  Chlle^ 
1924^39*  and  in  the  first  9  aonths  of  the  European  war 

(Value  in  thoosands  of  dollars) 


Jeer 


General  iiqporte 


Value 


Percent  of 

total 

United  States 

impox*t8  from 

Latin  Aaerloa 


Exports 
( including  reexports) 


Value 


Percent  of 
toal 
Iblted  States 
e3q>ort8  to 


1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 

1929 

1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 

1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1939  1/ 


9  mos.  Sept.-liay  ^ 

1938-39  

1939-^  


Percent  change  •— 


98,284 
89,194 
81,442 
61,857 
75,160 

102,025 
54,813 
39,977 
12,278 
11,503 

22,910 
24,101 
25,804 
46,668 
28,268 

40,583 


22,025 
44,375 

+  101.5 


9.5 
8.9 
7.8 
6.4 
7.9 

10.1 
8.1 
8«4 
3.8 
3.6 

6.2 
5.2 
5.1 
6.9 
6.2 

7.8 


6.3 
9.6 


31,377 
39,274 
49,043 
37,889 
40,351 

55,776 

46,374 

2i,462 

3,568 

5,321 

12,030 
U,948 
15,739 
23,997 
24,603 

26,789 


16,420 
30,011 

+  82.8 


4.3 

4.7 
5.9 

4.7 
4.9 

6.1 
7.4 
6.9 
1.8 
2.5 

3.9 

4.3 
4.0 
4.2 
5.0 

4.7 


4.5 
5.4 


^    Pre.1 1  ml  nary. 


Source:  Coii^)iled  f£>om  official  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Conmerce. 
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United  States  iaports  froa  Chile. 

Composition.  -  Chile  Is  practically  the  sole  source  of  United 
States  Imports  of  sodlxm  nitrate  and  ty  far  the  leading  source  of 
imports  of  copper.  The  two  commodities  customarily  represent  more     ' 
than  three-fourths  of  total  United  States  purchases  from  Chile.  In 
comparing  the  trend  of  imports  over  the  period  shown  in  table  H,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  iaports  in  1929  were  materially  greater  than 
in  several  preceding  years. 

United  States  imports  of  copper  from  Chile  are  reported  as  "im- 
ports for  consumption, "  but  -^ley  are  in  fact  not  for  final  consumption 
in  the  Ihiited  States  because  a  very  large  proportion  of  then  is  enter- 
ed tax-free  under  bond,  for  refining  and  export,  principfJJy  to 

1/ 
European  markets.    Most  of  the  copper  so  Imported  is  the  output  of 

Chilean  mines  owned  by  United  States  interests,  which  are  theoselyes 
leading  producers  of  copper  in  the  United  States.   Thus,  Tariations 
in  the  imports  of  copper  from  Chile  in  recent  years  hare  been  the  re- 
sult of  changes  in  world,  rather  than  United  States,  demand  for 
Chilean  copper.   Such  iiq)orts  hare  raried  widely  in  both  Tolume  and 
prices.   The  ralue  of  iiqwrts  of  copper  (all  forms)  totaled  57  million 
dollars  in  1929,  6.6  million  dollars  in  1932,  and  13.8  million  dollars 
in  1939*   The  quantity  fluctuated  less  widely,  amoimting  to  339 
million  pounds  in  1929,  105  million  pounds  in  1932,  and  1^1  million 
pounds  in  1939 

^  The  tax  on  copper  was  first  imposed  in  1932.   Considerable 
quantities  of  refined  copper  hare  entered  and  paid  the  tax,  but  much 
of  this  has  had  benefit  of  drawback  when  reexported  in  more  advanced 
forms. 
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Imports  of  soditm  nitrate  have  fluctuated  even  more  than  those 
of  copper.   In  value,  imports  of  nitrate  totaled  34.5  million  dollars 
in  1929,  only  1.4  million  dollars  in  1932,  and  11.2  million  dollars 

in  1939.   Th«  greatly  reduced  price  of  sodium  nitrate  has  depressed 

1/  J 

the  value  of  imports.    The  reduced  price,  however,  operated  to  in-   I 

crease  imports  from  the  low  level  of  60  thousand  tons  reached  in  1932 
to  c04  thousand  tons  in  1939,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  im- 
ported in  1929,   The  marked  reduction  in  imports  after  1929  was  the 
res -lit  of  several  factors,  among  them  the  decreased  agricultural  de- 
mand, the  large  accumulation  of  stocks  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
erection  of  new  plants  to  produce  synthetic  sodium  nitrate. 

Iron  ore  and  crude  iodine  are  among  the  other  leading  imports 
from  Chile  (see  table  14)  |  for  both,  Chile  is  the  principal"  foreign 
supplier.   Until  1930,  Chile  held  a  virtual  monopoly  of  iodine  ob- 
tained as  a  byproduct  in  the  recovery  of  sodium  nitrate,  but  since 
then  iodine  has  been  obtained  1^  other  methods,  principally  recovery 
from  salt  brine.   Inasmuch  as  the  major  part  of  United  States  con- 
sxmption  is  supplied  by  imports,  iodine  is  considered  as  a  critical 
material  for  which  problems  of  procurement  night  arise  in  time  of  war. 
Production  of  iodine  in  the  United  States  f  x  om  salt  brine  has  in- 
creased materially  in  the  last  decade,  but  estimated  domestic  capacity 
has  remained  below  domestic  consumption. 

"y     The  unit  value  of  United  States  imports  of  sodium  nitrate  in 
1939  ($16.56  per  short  ton)  was  about  one-half  that  in  1929  ($33.38 
per  short  ton). 
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Althotagh  Boat  of  the  leading  inports  obtained  from  Chile  have 
been  smaller  In  vbIub  recently  than  In  the  peak  year  1929>  purchases 
of  a  few,  including  iron  ore,  antlmoxicr  ore,  and  sausage  casings,  have 
exceeded  those  in  1929* 

Dutiable  status  of  imports*  -  All  but  a  small  part  of  the  value 
of  is^rts  from  Chile  is  represented  by  datgr-free  items.   Most  of 
the  copper  from  Chile  is  entered  for  smelting  or  refining  in  bond, 
and  eiqport  and  is  therefore  tax-free  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1932.   Sodium  nitrate  also  enters  free  of  duty* 
Dutiable  imports  are  composed  largely  of  refined  copper,  subject  to 
an  import  excise  tax  of  U  cents  per  pound  since  June  1932,  and  lentils, 
on  vhich  the  duty  is  l/2  cent  per  pound,  or  an  ad  valorem  equivalent 
of  13  percent  in  1939« 
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Iftilted  States  exports  to  Chile* 

United  States  exports  to  Chile  are  as  diverse  in  composition  ae 
exports  to  other  Latin  American  countries.   The  products  exported  con- 
sist largely  of  manufactures.   The  most  important  groups  of  com- 
modities ^  as  shotni  in  table  15,   are  machinery  and  vehicles ,  metals  and 
manufactures  (chiefly  steel  mill  manufactures  and  steel  semimanufactures) y 
and  nonmetallic  minerals  (chiefly  petroleum  products).  . 

The  leading  individual  products  sold  to  Chile,  according  to  their 
value  in  1939>  were  fuel  oil  (9  percent  of  the  total),  auto  parts  (6 
percent),  motor  trucks  (5  percent),  lubricating  oil,  tin  plate,  auto- 
mobiles, steel  sheets,  raw  cotton,  and  cotton  yam  (see  table  l6)« 
These  products  in  1939  accounted  for  37  percent  of  all  United  States 
exports  to  Chile  and  were  valued  at  10  million  dollars. 

The  total  value  of  exports  to  Chile  in  the  last  3  years  has 
averaged  only  about  one-half  that  in  the  peak  year  1929,   and  yet  sales 
of  several  individual  commodities  have  exceeded  their  value  in  that 
year.   Among  these  are  combed  cotton  yam  and  raw  cotton,  the  sales 
of  irtiich  have  increased  greatly  because  of  the  opening  in  April  1937 
of  a  large  new  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  mill  in  Chile.   Other  com- 
modities exported  in  the  last  3  years,  having  a  sales  value  in  excess 
of  that  in  1929,  include  steel  plates  and  bars,  steel  wire,  tractors, 
radio  sets,  and  exposed  motion  picture  filas. 
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Table  15.  -  United  States  exports  (dofmestic  merchandise)  to  Ctailey 
b7  groups  of  commodities,  in  193d  and  1939 

____^ (In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Groups  of  commodities 


1938 


7 


1939  1/ 


ftn^lna^  and  Hmm«l  products,  edible,  total 


Anii^i  products  and  animals,  inedible,  total 

Vegetable  food  products  and  beverages,  total 
Milled  rice 


Other  vegetable  food  products  and  beverages 


Vegetable  products,  inedible,  except  fibers  and 
wood,  total 


Automobile  tire  casings  

Rubber  belts  and  belting 

Other  vegetable  products,  inedible  - 

Textile  fibers  and  manufactures,  total 
Raw  cotton  


Cotton  yam 
Osnaburgs 


Other  textile  fibers  and  manufactures 
Wood  and  paper,  total  


Nozunetallic  minerals,  total 


Gasoline  and  other  petrolexm  motor  fuel 

Gas  oil  and  fuel  oil  

Lubricating  oil 


Other  nonmetallic  minerals 


Metals  and  manufactures,  except  machinery  and 
vehicles,  total 


Iron  and  steel  bars,  rods,  plates,  and  sheets 

Tin  plate  and  taggers'  tin  

Wire  and  manufactures 


Tubular  products  and  fittings 
Other  metals  and  manufactures 


Machinery  and  vehicles,  total 


Motors,  starters,  and  controllers 
Radio  app£a*atu8 


Industrial  machinery  

Agricultural  machinery  and  implements 
Automobiles,  parts,  and  accessories  — 
Other  machinery  and  vehicles  


Chemicals  and  related  products,  total 

Synthetic  collecting  reagents  

Safety  fuses 


Other  chemicals  and  related  products 
Miscellaneous  domestic  eurticles  


Total  exports 
l/    Preliminary. 


25 
136 
526 

38 


805 
263 

lo; 

438 

2,A94 
724 
810 
503 
457 

475 

4,571 
503 

2,566 
654 
848 


4,47A 
861 
335 
514 
307 

2,A57 

8,909 
356 
643 

2,839 
645 

2,866 

1,560 

1,237 
150 
135 
952 

836 


24.488 


63 

150 

68 
15 
53 


1,257 
478 
U9 
630 

2,679 
647 
885 
322 
825 

365 

^^,872 

495 

2,348 

1,032 

997 


5,173 

1,459 

^9 

638 

281 

1,9^6 

9,350 
2U 
542 

2,4^6 
734 

3,8U 

1,600 

1,679 

204 

93 

1,382 

982 


26.6^ 


Source:     Con^iled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Departnent  of 

Commerce. 
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balance  of  Payments  betweeq  the  United  States  and  Chile. 

The  value  of  United  States  imports  from  Chile  has  long  exceeded 
the  value  of  exports  to  Chile,  but  since  1929  the  amount  of  the  import 
trade  balance  has  fluctuated  widely  (see  table  17).   In  recent  years 
it  has  been  much  smaller  than  in  the  1920' s.   Indeed,  in  a  few  years 
it  has  been  negligible  compared  with  other  items  in  the  bilateral 
balance  of  payments.   Imports  of  gold  and  silver  have  been  sizable, 
especially  since  1932.   If  gold  and  silver  were  included  as  items  in 
the  merchandise  account,  as  they  might  logically  be,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  products  of  the  Chilean  mining  industry,  the  import  trade  balance 
with  Chile  would  be  substantially  greater  than  that  shown  in  table  17. 

United  States  imports  from  Chile  include  copper,  valued  at  several 
million  dollars,  which  is  entered  for  refining  and  export  and  which, 
moreover,  is  the  output  of  Chilean  mines  owned  by  United  States 
interests.   It  may  appear  that  such  copper  shipped  to  the  United 
States  does  not  provide  a  source  of  dollar  exchange  for  Chile.   This, 
however,  is  not  the  case.   Even  thoiogh  shipments  from  Chile  of  copper 
owned  by  United  States  citizens  do  not  represent  the  usual  type  of 
commercial  transaction,  such  copper  is  ultimately  sold  in  world 
markets  and  the  revenue  in  part  is  deposited  in  the  United  States  and 
other  foreign  banks.   These  balances  in  dollars  and  other  currencies 
are  then  drawn  on  to  buy  sufficient  Chilean  currency  to  pay  for  the 
operating  expenses  (such  as  wages  and  materiaJ.s)  of  the  foreign-owned 
enterprises.   Thus,  shipments  of  foreign-owned  copper  frc«n  Chile 
ultimately  give  rise  to  a  considerable  amount  of  foreign  exchange. 
This  amount  is  less  than  the  value  of  the  copper  shipped  firom  Chile 
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by  that  part  of  the  value  which  the  foreign  con^xanies  do  not  expend  in 
Chile.   A  part,  then,  of  the  value  of  United  States  imports  from  Chile 
actuc'-lly  represents  income  f^rom  direct  investments  in  that  country  and 
is  not  shown  separately  in  table  17  as  a  credit  item  for  the  United 
States. 

For  a  time  interest  receipts  from  Chile  were  an  important  item  in 
the  balance  of  payments,  but  they  have  been  small  since  1931,  when 
Chilean  dollar  bonds  went  into  default.   Payments  on  an  adjusted  basis 
were  resumed  in  1935,  though  in  the  aggregate  they  have  been  small  com- 
pared with  previous  receipts.   Estimated  United  States  holdings  of 
Chilean  dollar  bonds  had  a  par  value  of  198  million  dollars  at  the  end 

of  1938,  and  were  the  second  largest  block  of  dollar  bonds  issued  by 

1/ 

Latin  American  countries  held  in  this  country. 

The  net  debit  balance  for  the  available  accounts  in  the  balance 
of  payments  is  shown  in  the  last  item  in  table  17;  it  indicates  that 
in  most  years  during  the  period  1929-38  there  was  a  substantial  net 
flow  of  funds  from  the  United  States  to  Chile,  which  arose  chiefly 
from  the  merchandise,  and  gold  and  silver  accounts.   The  statistics 
upon  which  the  net  balance  is  based,  however,  do  not  include  the  re- 
turn on  United  States  direct  investments  in  Chile,  the  net  movement 
of  banking  funds  and  security  transactions,  or  the  investment  of  nev 
United  States  capital  in  that  countxy.   The  first  of  these  may  be 
substantial;  Ihiited  States  direct  investments  in  Chile,  chiefly  in 

1/  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Kie  Balance  of  International  Pay- 
ments  of  the  United  States  in  1938,  Appendix  D,  p.  90,  1939* 
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mining  properties,  were  valued  at  L^l^  million  dollars  at  the  end  of 
1936,  and  vrere  the  second  largest  in  Latin  America,  follovriLng  those 
in  Cuba,    Nev/  investments  in  Chile,  on  the  other  hand,  have  probably 
been  small  in  recent  years,  while  the  size  of  the  net  movement  of  long 
and  short-term  capital  is  not  known.   It  appears,  however,  that  the 
actual  net  flow  of  funds  to  Chile  may  be  much  less  than  is  indicated 
by  the  partial  statement  of  the  balance  of  payments. 


1/  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  American  Direct  Investments  in 
Foreign  Countries  -  1936,  table  4.,  page  12,  1938. 
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